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$1.00 A YEAR 


10 CENTS A COPY 





The New Pompeiian Silver Service 


It was the discoveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum, during 
the reign of George the Third in England, and Louis the Sixteenth 
in France, which turned the silversmiths’ attention to the beauty 
of the classical forms and designs. 


Thus it was that the Pompeiian style came into existence. 


The subjects used in the decoration of this service are made 
in 14-karat gold, and applied on sterling silver. 


The pieces are very graceful and beautiful,and the decorations, 
in medallion effect, in gold on the silver, are most effective. 


The Pompeiian service is a masterpiece of the modern 
silversmith’s art—and the complete service would make an unusual 
and handsome gift to the October Bride. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Educational 
Story of Old France, The. By H. A. 
Guerber. American Book Company. 


One of the “Eclectic Readings” text- 
books used for supplementary work and 
containing valuable history. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Edited by William J. Rolfe and John C. 
Rolfe. American Book Company. 

A text-book adaptation of this fa- 
mous classic. 


Matthew Arnold: How to Know Him. 


By Stuart P. Sherman. Bobbs-Merrill | 


Company. $1.50. 

A superb study of one of the most dif- 
ficult of English writers to appreciate. 
Useful as a text-book, but even more use- 
ful to the general reader. 


Epics and Romances of the Middle 
Ages. Adapted from the work of Dr. W. 
Wagner by M. W. MacDowall, and edited 
by W. S. W. Anson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00. 

In simple, narrative form are here 
given the famous stories of Teutonic le- 
gend. There are the tales of the Ame- 
lungs, the Nibelungs and Beowulf, with 
the Carolingian Cycle and the Grail 
legends. The illustrations are numerous, 
from old woodcuts, and the book will be 
a treasure, for the student of both mu- 
sic and literature. 


Facts, Thought and Imagination. By 
Henry Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus 
Pierce and Willard Higley Durham. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.30. 

A handbook on writing prepared by 
three Yale professors, with selections 
from other writers on art, letters and 
education. A practical book, particu- 
larly useful as a text-book. 


Relig ion 


Prayers for Use In Home, School and | 


Sunday School. By Frederica Beard. 
George H. Doran Company. 60 cents. 


Explaining in her prefatory note to 
parents and teachers the importance of 
spontaneity as well as true reverence 
in prayer, the author of this little book 
has so arranged its contents as to lend 
themselves to this purpose. Culled from 
a wide range of sources are prayers for 
children of all ages and for special as 
well as everyday occasions. The classifi- 
cation as to ages is wisely elastic, the 
divisions, from one to nine years and 
from nine to fourteen, to be regarded 
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VE NEW CENTURY BOOKS 


Especially Selected for Book News Monthly Readers 








CALVARY ALLEY By Alice Hegan Rice 


Another story by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” introducing a new group of her whimsi- 
cal, lovable, surprising fiction people. The story tells of the 
growing up, the falling in love, the trials and the triumphs 
of Nance Molloy of Calvary Alley, behind the cathedral 
which fronted on the grand and gorgeous avenue, and oi 
Mr. and Mrs. Snawdor, Nance’s stepfather and stepmother, 
making her what she herself called a “two-step.” 


4 full-page illustrations. $1.35. At all bookstores. Published by 
The Century Company, New York City. 


LADIES MUST LIVE By Alice Duer Miller 


By the author of “Come Out of the Kitchen!” The 
new novel is a sort of pirate story of New York high so- 
ciety. But the pirates are extraordinarily smooth, sleek, 
well-groomed buccaneers, and they talk and act most en- 
tertainingly. It is impossible not to admire them tre- 
mendously. The incredibly clever cutting, thrusting and 
manoeuvring of the beautiful pirates, in one of their classic 
contests for a rich and handsome man, the author reports 
with graphic clearness and dramatic intensity. 

8 full-page illustrations. $1.25. At all bookstores. Published by 
The Century Company, New York City. 


MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND By Gelett Burgess 


Before this novel went to press one of the best-known 
dramatists in America had begun making a play from the 
manuscript, for it is the liveliest comedy story an American 
author has produced in a long time. It is gay, witty, bril- 
liant, swiftly moving. It is short, intense with suspense, 
bright with dialogue, and ends with a surprise that is a 
delight. It is a love-story with no pompous purpose, and 
its method is the opposite of the detailed and tiresome. 

8 full-page illustrations. $1.00. At all bookstores. Published by 
The Century Company, New York City. 


DORMIE ONE By Holworthy Hall 

An epic in prose of the golfing amateur. All fiction 
and full of color, action and humor. Carries the hero, the 
type of the golfing amateur the world over, through a series 
of various contests with multitudinous enemies, animate 
and inanimate, as thrilling as Book IV of theAéneid. 


8 full-page illustrations. $1.35. At all bookstores. Published by 
The Century Company, New York City. 


VAGABONDING DOWN THE ANDES 


By Harry A. Franck 
By the author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World.” The result of four years’ exploring in Latin 
America, following the author’s usual unconventional and 
thorough method of traveling and taking notes. A signifi- 
cant study of half a continent; a book of adventure, color 
and incident as entertaining as the Arabian Nights. ‘The 
illustrations are selections from several thousand photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 


175 illustrations. $4.00. At all bookstores. Published by 
The Century Company, New York City. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





or not as the child’s individual needs and | 
growth seem to require. There are 
morning, evening, personal, social, school, 
Sunday school, home and kindergarten 
prayers, prayers for use at meal times, 
prayers for use by school leaders and 
other usual occasional prayers. The wise 
counsel given in the foreword will be to 
many the most helpful and valuable fea- 
ture of this useful little book. 


Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels for | 
Historical and Critical Study, A. By | 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Edgar John- | 
son Goodspeed. Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 

A study in Biblical knowledge that 
will be of use to Bible students every- 
where. Carefully prepared and clearly | 
presented, it supplies a definite need. 


Herman Fernau 
Author of * The Coming Democracy” 


Prohpecy and the Lord’s Return. By 
James M. Gray. F. H. Revell Company. 
75 cents. 

Popular addresses and essays on the 
second coming of Christ, by a _ well- 
known Bible student who is also well- 
versed in all the newest scientific thought 
and philosophical conclusions. 


When Home Is Heaven. 
Chapman. F. H. Revell Company. 


By J. Wilbur 
$1.25. 

Dr. Chapman shows how fine is a real 
home, and what it means to have the 
influence of God in a home. It is full of 
incidents taken from real life and _ it 
bears the marks of the man who has seen 
many homes and realizes what a home 
should be. 


America, 
Thompson. 
$1.50. 


Religious Foundations of 
The. By Charles Lemuel 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


- Publishers 





ANNE’S 
HOUSE OF DREAMS 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Author of ‘‘Anne of Green Gables,’’ ete. 


All who have read “Anne of 
Green Gables” will be interested 
in this new novel in which Anne’s 
“dream” comes true, but all romance lovers will en- 
joy it whether they have read the author’s previous 
works or not. It is a wholesome story of a seacoast 
community with romance, pathos and humor hap- 
pily blended. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.40. 


5 By HAROLD BINDLOSS, 
CARMEN Ss MESSENGER Author of ‘Brandon of the Engineers,’ etc. 


With Bindloss in the Canadian Northwest again. Ex- 
citing events follow one another quickly in this novel, ranging 
from a cross-country chase over England to a thrilling climb 
up the slippery side of one of California’s highest mountains. 
Interwoven in this swift story of strong men and women 
are two delightful romances. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35. 


A PILGRIMAGE “" MILLINER’S NEEDLE 
By ANNA WALTHER 


“The fact of Miss Walther’s ‘millinering’ her way 
through three continents is sufficient to make one want to 
read her book, but it is the book itself that must keep us 
reading it. I cannot imagine anyone taking it up without 
being caught by the vital charm of the narrative.”—Richard 
Le Gallienne. Cloth, 8vo, net $1.50. Illustrated. 


GRENSTONE POEMS 


“There are few poets who, like Witter Bynner, can put 
into their lines genuine feeling, the passion of beauty, which 
is the authentic mark of true poetry,” is the comment of the 
Literary Digest preceding the quotation of several of the 
“Grenstone Poems.” Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, net $1.75. 
Cloth, 12mo, not illustrated, net $1.35. 


By WITTER BYNNER 


THE UNPOPULAR HISTORY [@.romnnson 


of the UNITED STATES 


of UNITED STATES | i 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


Only facts from Uncle Sam’s own records are 
given in this true account of our military history. 
Readers who have relied on school histories and pop- 
ular works will be startled and will realize that old- 
time ways of running wars will not win the war we 
are now engaged in. Cloth, 12mo, net 75 cents. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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A Thrilling and Humorous 
“MASON BRANT” Detective Story 





RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS 
Author of “The Strange Cases of Mason Brant” 


$1.35 net 


Dick Stockton, University Professor and lionized novelist, pampered by city 
life, is persuaded to spend the summer at a wilderness camp. He immediately 
finds himself the centre of the most amusing, exciting and mysterious happenings. 
He meets a strange motley of characters—Antoinette, Mrs. Frisbie, Ezra Naham, 
a She Professor and Berenice—and his experiences with nature in the raw furnish 
a delightful and humorous background to the mystery surrounding a strange mur- 
der case. The Professor’s friend, the great Mason Brant, eventually unravels not 
only the case, but also brings to light many other curious “goings on.” The Pro- 
fessor’s love affair with Dorothea, original like everything he does, is particularly 


appealing. 
THE TWICE AMERICAN 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
Author of “From the Car Behind” 


3 illustrations in color by Edmund Frederick. 


4 illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins. 


$1.35 net 


A sparkling romance of how Noel, a poor man, goes to South America, carry- 
ing with him little but the remembrance of the girl he left behind, of different 
social station and very different financial position. He was a great leader, with the 
result that South America makes good use of him in running her railroads and 
mines, and finally in commanding a conquering army. Rich and famous he returns 
to New York. The intricate story of how he finds the girl, woos and wins her will 
bring many another friend to the standard of romance and particularly to that 
charming romance which is Eleanor Ingram’s own. 


OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 


By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, A. B., Cantab. 
Second Lieutenant Royal Field Artillery 


$1.25 net 


This English army officer writes for his new allies, the American soldiers, and 
from the first page to the last he takes up subjects, the understanding of which 
will be of great value to both the body and soul of the reader. The author be- 
lieves in the importance of fighting for his country instead of dying for it. The 
information given regarding the formal matters of life in and behind the trenches 
will be of inestimable value. There is idealism, but stimulating idealism. 


IF I WERE TWENTY-ONE 
TIPS FROM A BUSINESS VETERAN 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 
$1.25 net 


This is a snappy book with a punch, by a man with wit, experience and 
enthusiasm who expresses his belief in the ability of a young man to attain success. 
The experienced old fellow will enjoy the whole just as much as the youngster who 
desires to win his spurs. In every chapter, in every line there is sharp aim at 
the truth which inspires and instructs the reader. 


8 illustrations. 


8 illustrations in black and white. 





Gallichan’s *“‘SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH AND FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK” is the one 
which the soldier wants. Easy to use, giving all the phrases and words needed with pronun- 
ciations. Don’t let your soldier boy go without one. 

OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS: Every amateur and nearly all professionals will want the 
new American Book on American Photography, ‘“‘PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY: Its Principles 
and Practice,’’ by Paul L. Anderson, E. E. 62 illustrations. $2.50 net. Tuberculosis is a 
curable disease. All are subject to it. It is contracted when least expected. Every one should read 
“THE BATTLE WITH TUBERCULOSIS AND HOW TO WIN IT,” by Dr. King. It is based 
on his own experiences. Price $1.50 net. Here is a book every American woman wants, espe- 
cially in these days of economy, “SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING,” by Ola 
Powell, of the United States Department of Agriculture. It is a practical handbook describing 
all the steps in the successful canning and preserving of fruits, vegetables and meats. 
illustrations. $2.00 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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| Mortimer. 


| from Austrian inroads. 


A study of the growth of the Church 
in America, beginning at the sources. 
“From Daybreak to Europe” it passes 
to religion in Spain, in France, and then 
on to the American colonies, showing 
how men and women who loved God 
were driven to new pastures through the 
In this 
way is taken up the influence of the 
Dutch, the Quakers, the Germans, the 
Scotch-Irish and the Jews in the religious 
life of the new world. 


War Books 


Italy at War. By E. Alexander Pow- 
ell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A book that shows the Italian to be 
among the real heroes of the War. Here 
are shown the obstacles against which 
the Italians have had to battle and here 
are proved the valor and daring of those 
who are defending the famous peninsula 
Written at first 
hand, this is a book full of surprising 
truths. 


Yankee Major Invades Belgium, A. By 
George Taggart and Wallace Winchell. 
F. H. Revell Company. 

An interestingly written book of a 
visit to Belgium, describing conditions 
and picturing possibilities. 


Turning Point, The. By H. Perry Rob- 
inson. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50, 

A complete story of the Battle of the 
Somme from the first offensive to the 
capture of Beaucourt, with the story 
after Douglas Haig. This is one of the 
most pleasant books we have read on 
the War, and is full of information and 
atmosphere. 


On the Edge of the War Zone. By 
Mildred Aldrich. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25. 

A continuation of the popular letters 
included in “A Hilltop on the Marne.” 
Newer letters cover from September, 
1914, to April, 1917. Miss Aldrich has 
lived in her French country house during 
the whole period of the War. She saw 
the Germans turned back; she saw the 
men under the Stars and Stripes arrive; 
she has been in close touch—she has seen, 
has heard and has felt. She interprets 
the spirit of the French nation as few 
have been able to do. 


Green Tent in Flanders, A. By Maud 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

The experiences of an American 
woman in a French hospital five miles 
back of the firing line in Belgium. These 


| are letters written out of the heart of 
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the terrible struggle and they make the 
blood thrill and the soul shiver as over 
a mad splendor. 


Balfour, Viviani and Joffre: Their 
Speeches in America. By Francis W. 
Halsey. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 




















A book that prints the addresses made | 
by the famous representatives of the 
Allies on the occasion of their mission 
to the United States shortly after Amer- 
ica entered the War. This is an im- 
portant souvenir of a series of impor- 
tant visits. 
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Through the Iron Bars. 
Cammaerts. 
cents. 


By 
John Lane Company. 








These are sketches of the German oc- 
cupation of Belgium, both before and 
after the fall of Antwerp. The illustra- 
tions are by Maemaeker. 
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GOOD NOVELS 
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Must the Woman Always Suffer ? 
































THE BROKEN GATE 


By Emerson Hough 
Why is it that if a woman breaks conventions she is social 
ostracized forever afterward while the man who breaks them w 
her is not? Around this idea Emerson Hough has written 
tremendous story of a woman’s brave fight to live down the pa 
for the sake of her boy. And when he comes home from colleg 
and is allowed to meet his mother for the first time in his li! 
a series of surprising incidents happen. Certain to be one of t! 
great successes of the fall season. 
Bracker. 


Pictures by Leone Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By the Author of The Sailor 


THE COMING 


By J. C. Snaith 


With the same amazing power that he put in ‘‘The Sailor 
Mr. Snaith has written a novel dealing with the spiritual a: 
ethical side of the European War, The central figure is a mystic 
Some declare that he is the reincarnation of the Christ spirit 
others are inclined to believe that he is the Christ Himself, rr 
turned to bring peace to a war-swept world. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


By the Dean of American Novelists 


CHRISTINE, A FIFE FISHER GIRL 


By Amelia E. Barr 

















A tale of the fisher folk of Scotland. The central figure is a 
fisherman’s daughter who is wooed by a young fisherman and also 
by the lord of a manor near-by. 
















































Gelet Burgess 
Author of “Mrs. Hope's Husband” 











Colored Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





A Romance For Music Lovers 


ALEXIS 


By Stuart Maclean 
What music, love and the fine friendship of a man did for a 
gifted, ardent and attractive boy of alien parents. The scenes 
are laid among the musical people of New York. A romance of 
today for those who look for sanity and sincerity in art. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 





The Story of a Match-Making Mother 


COUSIN JULIA 


By Grace Hodgson Flandrau 


Cousin Julia is the wife of a rising Middle Western man 
mother of two attractive daughters. 


and 
Her whole ambition is to 


the 
















Self-Government In Russia. By Paul 
Vinogradoff. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A brief popular study of the latest 
developments in Russia, an account eas- 
ily read and making for a comprehensive 
of some of the conditions surrounding 
the rapid-fire changes in the personnel 
of the government. 












How to Live at the Front. 
MacQuarrie. 
$1.25. 


A book to put in the hands of the 
man who is going to France is this spon- 
taneous message regarding the informal 
matters of life at the front, written par- 
ticularly for his new allies by an Eng- 
lish army officer. The author believes 
that in war a-man’s body and soul are 
in danger; the body can to a degree be 
taken care of by one who knows how to 
be careful, and believes in the impor- 
tance of fighting for his country instead 
of dying for it; the soul may be be- 
smirched by the atmosphere of killing, 
too often is besmirched, but it will be 
to an extent insured by one who holds 


By Hector 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
























































make 
for her daughters 
Cousin 
own, 


her life a social success and to arrange splendid marriages 


In a clever humorous story the author tells of 
Julia’s dilemma when her daughters exhibit wills of their 


Cloth, $1.40 net. 











The Story of a Drifter 


THE QUEST OF LEDGAR DUNSTAN 


By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 
The story of one of life’s failures, the man for whom life was 
too big, too cruel. Weak and ineffective in everything. he drifts 
through life until at last he finds himself. A vivid picture of the 
very soul of a man in quest of himself. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York 
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the point of view so lucidly and sincerely 
presented by Lieutenant MacQuarrie. 
It is a personal talk to the American 
soldier, beginning with the first weeks 
in the training camp, during which the 
man will first come in contact with the 
discipline and the need of fitting into 
the great machine. We then go to the 
front and, for the American’s benefit, the 
author dissects in a keen, interesting 
manners the characters of the Tommy, 
the Poilu, the French people whom one 


meets behind the lines, and the English 
as a whole, that the soldier men may 
feel at home, whether he be in the midst 
of fights or on leave. The author does 
not bother to describe battles nor atroci- 
ties nor any of those things which have 
been presented in newspapers, books and 
on the screen so often, but he takes up 
the points that have not been touched 
regarding the soldier’s life and gives 
straight tips that are certain to be of 
value. 
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BOOK NOTES FROM Biography and History 


My Reminiscences. By Rabindranath 


Doubleday,Page & Company "3.5 oe ee 


What 
They Say 


The press comments on Kathleen Norris’s new 
novel, “Martie the Unconquered,’ have been 
singularly full of praise. 


calls Martie ‘the most real and vital of her 


(Mrs. Norris’s) gallery of feminine portraits.” 


“Nobody will 


deny her rank among the more interesting feminine figures of 


fiction,” says The New York World. 


The New York Tribune 


calls the novel “a masterpiece of ‘middle-class’ life,” and adds: 


“It is the best thing Mrs. Norris has thus far written. 
of the best half-dozen works of fiction of the present year.” | 


It is one 


Which brings us to a pertinent question. Have you read “Martie 


the Unconquered” yet? 


is another bat- 

tle—to save in- 
the Battle stead of kill. 
The field hospital is the battle 
eround, and in it come to a focus 
many unusual human dramas. “A 
Green Tent in Flanders” tells the 
story. An unusual war book, this, 
by Maud Mortimer; a book with 
the substance and form of litera- 
ture. (Net, $1.25.) 


Behind 


“Parnassus \\¢ wager that 
ne thrice-hap- 
on Wheels’ P 


yy idea of a 
literary caravan is one that will 
capture a good measure of popular 
fancy. When Helen McGill, spin- 
ster, takes the egg money and buys 
Roger Mifflin’s Traveling Parnas- 
sus, things begin to happen, and 
continue happening throughout the 
pages of this merry, whimsical tale 

Christopher Morley. (Net, 


—Dr. Red Pep- 
3urns§ of 


Red Pepper — 
is Back! ad 


the flaming hair 
and the sunny smile and the under- 


standing of human hearts. This 
most popular of Grace §S. Rich- 
mond’s character creations is the 
principal figure in her new novel, 
“Red Pepper’s Patients’—a story 
full of the same wholesome, homel: 
things and graced by the same 
charm which have made her other 
novels so popular. (Net, $1.35.) 


You'll find it at your bookseller’s. 


Everyone these 


Tanks! 


days is familiar | ; 

. . aie ea | character, but making that appeal to the 
with the achieveme 2 sh | ° ’ : 3 : 

. ichievement of the British | more cheaply sustained sensational which 


“tanks.” The man to whom credit 


is given for their invention is Lieut. | 


Col. E. D. Swinton. In addition to 
fighting and inventing, he writes. 
We have just brought out a volume 
of his unusual short stories under 
the title of “The Great Tab Dope.” 
(Net, $1.25.) 


says 
Pearsall Smith 
in “Trivia”; “to 


““Oh, to 
Talk’’ 


talk people into monsters, to talk | 


ne’s self out of one’s clothes, . 
poet on Ki poms dla | don. Methodist Book Concern. 


talk God from His heaven, and turn 
everything in the world into a 
bright tissue of phrases!” And that 
is just what he does in his book, 
which is the brightest “tissue of 
phrases’—and thoughts—in many 
along day. (Net, $1.25.) 


‘‘Baree, Son was half wolf, 


99 half dog. The 
of Kazan wolf in him 


hated and feared man, and the dog 
in him wanted to give man his de- 
votion. Then came _ Nepeese, 
French-Indian maid, Nepeese, the 
Willow. There began the part 
Baree played in a strange, human 
drama of the Northern wilds. Here 
is a great dog story and an absorb- 
ing novel—“Baree, Son of Kazan,” 
by James Oliver Curwood. (Net, 
$1.35.) 


Your bookseller will be glad to tell you more about these books 
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The New York Zimes | 





Logan | 


life, briefly, enchantingly, impressively. 
Here we have accounts of his home-life, 
his educational years, his travels, and 
all told with the simplicity of the great 
man. It is a book all lovers of Tagore 
and his works will want to own. 


Fight for the Republic, The. By Rogsi- 
ter Johnson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

A serious study in American history 
with sidelights on politics, social life 
and even religion. Mr. Johnson deserves 
consideration for his conscientious 
methods, and his book will take its place 
among works of permanent value. 


Fiction 
Closed Lips. By George Vane. 


Lane Company. $1.40. 
An English domestic tangle in which 


John 


| a woman lies as to the legitimacy of her 
| son in order to retain her custody of the 


child. It is a tale not entirely savory in 


is now in vogue. 


Other Brown, The. By Adele Luehr- 
mann. The Century Company. $1.35. 

This is not so fascinating as “The 
Curiou8 Case of Marie Dupont,” but it 
has plenty of entertainment, just the 
same. In it dual personality is used to 
explain a peculiar train of circumstances 
in which murders and thefts and a vari- 
ety of mysterious evil deeds are in- 
volved. It moves swiftly to a strong 
and entirely unexpected climax. 


Modern Pagans. By Charles M. Shel- 

A story of an American family, show- 
ing how the lack of Christianity in the 
home-life of the present militates against 
the best development of the individual 
and the family as a whole. 


Wages of Honor, The. By Katharine 
Holland Brown. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.35. 

New short stories by a writer who is a 
master in her own line. Most of these 
tales are taken from magazines, the au- 
thor being a contributor to the best peri- 
odicals in the country. 


Golden Triangle, The. 
blane. Macaulay. $1.35. 

A new Arsene Lupin story, with the 
War for a background. As usual, it is 
thrilling with excitement and has a large 
share of mystery. 


By Maurice Le- 


Poetry 


Songs of Hope. By Harold Speakman. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 





“Songs of Hope” and its illustrations | 


are both by Harold Speakman. Nearly 
all of the poems are in a religious strain, 
but none of them are of the inspired or- 
der, nor do they possess that emotional 
quality—the test of true poetry. Where 
there is no emotional response, the poet 
has failed. Many of the poems reveal 
the courage of a heart steeled by faith; 
but they lack the power to make the 
thought carry. “To Pain” comes nearest 
to accomplishing this than any of the 
poems. 


The Lost Word. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

“The Lost Word,” by Henry Van Dyke, 
which is now appearing in a new dress, 
was first published about 1898. It was 
the last of three Christmas stories writ- 
ten about the same time, “The Other 
Wise Man” and “The First Christmas 
Tree” superseding it. 

The story is laid about two hundred 
A. D. and has to do with Hermas, the 
son of a rich man of Antioch. Hermas 
becomes a Christian, is later assailed by 
doubts, and in a moment of despair sells 
his soul to an old philosopher for happi- 
ness, the price a word which thus be- 
comes lost to Hermas. Though he be- 
comes prosperous, Hermas grows discon- 
tented and unhappy, and finally goes out 
in search of the “lost word,” not resting 
until he finds it. 

It is an exquisite little story, told with 
all the artistry at Mr. Van Dyke’s com- 
mand. It is nice to see it revived in an 
edition which, because of its price, is ac- 
cessible to all. 


Juveniles 

What Sami Sang With the Birds. By 
Johanna Spyri. T. Y. Crowell Co. 50 
cents. 

Like all the works of this authoress, 
this book is an exquisite portrayal of 
life among the peasant Swiss, whose 
sincere religious belief dominates their 
entire mode of living. 

An infant was left to his grandfather’s 
care, and in an atmosphere of childlike 
faith and implicit trust, the child devel- 
oped. At the age of seven he was bereft 
of all family ties and almost immedi- 
ately was forced upon utter strangers, 
who treated him cruelly and did him 
much harm. Heartsore from abuse, the 
lad turned for consolation to his feath- 
ered friends, whose songs always seemed 
of the Divine Father; one call especially 
comforted him, that of the finches, 
“Trust, trust, trust,” and reminded him 
of the song his grandmother had taught 
him to lisp: 

“Trust! Trust! Trust! Trust! 
Only trust the dear Lord.” 


The volume unquestionably is one of. 


uplifting nature and one feels benefited 
by contact with the loving, God-fearing 
lad. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Long Lane’s 


Turning 
By 
HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of “Hearts Courageous,” 
“The Valiants of Virginia,” etc. 


A second large edition has now been printed of “The Long Lane’s Turn- 
ing.” A fine theme, the glamour of the South, the charm of Southern 
sentiment, people of personality, this author’s mastery of vivid writing 
make it an outstanding novel. Jllustrated in full color 


Green Fancy By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “Graustark,” “From the Housetops,” etc. 


War may have closed the road to Graustark, but McCutcheon has found just as 
rich a mine of romance at home. It is a relief in these hectic days to get away 
from war's grim preoccupations and lose oneself in the pages of such a happy, 
lively and eventful tale as “Green Fancy.” With a frontispiece in color by C. 


Allan Gilbert voees eee 


The GrimThirteen Editedby FREDERICK STUART GREENE 


Here are thirteen stories of distinction by thirteen established American writers. 
As an entree to this collection each story must have been rejected with praise 
by at least one first-class magazine because of its tragic theme. The editor in 
his attempt to prove that the American public appreciates a good story, even 
of tragic flavor, has succeeded admirably . eee 


By OLIVE WADSLEY 


Conquest 


Author of “Possession” 

In “Conquest” a little Paris gamin of the Quartier Latin flees to England where 
he grows to splendid manhood—a young Samson about whom all London goes 
mad. London wonien are in love with him, and the romance of this picturesque 
youth is told with that stimulating spirit which has brought Miss Wadsley such 
rapid success. Illustrated 


es . . 9 2 
Miss Million’s Maid By BERTA RUCK 
Author of “His Official Fiancée,” “The Girls at His Billet,” etc. 
A high-spirited girl of twenty-three, pretty, well-bred but penniless, flies in the 
face of tradition, becoming the maid of a newly-made heiress. So entangled 
grow the love affairs of mistress and maid that the reader has a merry time 


with the author in steering the girls on the road to happiness. Jllustrated. $1.40. 
e 

Neighbors By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 

Author of “The Heart of Miss Philura,” etc. 


That popular lady, Miss Philura, now “Mrs. Rev’rend Pettibone,” appears in 
this new novel with a baby all her own and in her new role is more lovable and 
amusing than ever 


Sarah Ann By MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


The merry, tearful, altogether charming story of the Christmas a 
brought to a little slum mother. 
Christmas. Jllustrated 


Rhymes of the Rookies By W. E. CHRISTIAN 


These sparkling bits of verse are the breath of the camp. 
room ballads of the American Tommy Atkins. Their cheeriness, their humor, 
their energy, are contagious. They will be a joy to every man in the service, and 
will be read in every post from Texas to France. Get one for your boy in the 
service. In cloth, $1.00; limp leather, $1.50 


“Lady Cop” 
Only the famous Ruggleses ever had such a 


They are the barrack- 


These Books are Published byDodd, Mead andCompany 
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Important New Doran Books 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Ambassador Gerard MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY 


Know Your Enemy: 
ard Mr. 


igue”’ 
1ordinary scenes are here pictured; 


icans. The volume contains a number 
ed outside of these memoirs, 


Theodore Roosevelt 


4 book of 


ey of our position. 


“I shall stand no nonsense from 
Gerard makes quite clear where we stand in 
noirs the reader follows the workings of the 
against the United States, and views the 


THE FOES wh 


Americanism, by an American, for 
ted States which our foes have ceased to despise. 


America after the war,” the Kaiser to 
German plans. In these candid 
Teutonic brain; observes the “kitchen 


officially inspired hate of America. Many 


official 


and numerous things explained that have puzzled many 


important documents which had not been 
Illustrated. Net, 


dis- 
$2.00 


OWN HOUSEHOLD 


The voice of the awakened 
A nation-rousing, searching, exhaustive 


All Americans. 


Theodore Roosevelt has never been more moved or more moving than 


this war creed complete of an American thoroughly concerned for the SAFETY as well as the 


nor of the Republic. 


William Howard Taft and 
William Jennings Bryan 


In this illuminating debate the possibilities of maintaining peace, 
are considered from every angle. 


which it may be done, 


Net, $1.50 


WORLD PEACE: A Debate 


and the ways and means by 
Net, $1.00 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR—VOLUME TWO 


The BRITISH CAMPAIGN in FRANCE and FLANDERS_1915 | 


Combines the two qualities rarely found associated to such a degree in the classics of history— 


precise in statement of fact, 


war 


Paul Lintier 


With an introduction by 
In its 
been crowned by the French Academy. 


accuracy 


Serg’t Alexander McClintock, D. C. M. 


and the creative glow of imagination in envisaging the 


MY 


Frances Wilson Huard. 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00 


REMINISCENCES OF A GUNNER 


‘75 


has 
Net, $1.35 


A vivid picture of “Shrapnel Corner,” of value to those who before long will be ‘“‘out there.” 


Arnold Bennett 


The brilliant English critic whose identity was 
none other than Arnold Bennett. 
intimates, 


Michael Monahan 


Net, $1.00 


BOOKS AND PERSONS 


veiled by the 
These essays reveal 


pseudonym ‘Jacob 
an Arnold Bennett known 


Tonson” 
only to his 
Net, $2.00 


NEW ADVENTURERS | 


Delightful revelations of personalities and careers of distinguished figures in literary history. 


Net, 


NEW NOVELS BY LEADING NOVELISTS 


E. F. Benson THE TORTOISE 
An exquisite serio-comic satire of English gen- 
tlefolk. Net, $1.40 
Horace Annesley Vachell FISHPINGLE 


A romance of the English countryside with all 
the flavor of “Quinneys.”’ Net, $1.35 


Inez Haynes Irwin 
THE LADY OF KINGDOMS 


A story of the right to motherhood, keen, pic- 
turesque and colorful. Net, $1.50 


FOOL DIVINE 


Of one who bartered ease for glory, and a 
Strangely fascinating girl. Net, $1.50 


G. B. Lancaster 


Perley Poore Sheehan 
THOSE WHO WALK IN DARKNESS 


A story of love, humor and Karma, particularly 
rich in pieturesque types. Net, $1.35 


Baroness Orczy 
A SHEAF OF BLUEBELLS 


A high-spirited romance of the days of Bona- 
parte, Net, $1.35 


Stephen McKenna 
SONIA: Between Two Worlds 


A Disraelian novel of the hour. Net, $1.50 


Important Note: 


worth while. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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F. Tennyson Jesse SECRET BREAD 


A novel with a strain of Orientalism, which in 
some ways recalls ‘‘The Old Wives’ Tale.” 
Net, $1.50 


Jessie Douglas Kerruish 
MISS HAROUN AL RASCHID 


Fantasy, mystery, vivacity and verve. 


prize story. Net, 


The breathless interest of a good horse race— 
and the Solomonic wisdom of Old Man Curry. 
Net, $1.35 


J. D. Beresford HOUSEMATES 


A story of the reaction of women on a sensi- 
tive character, and of an old house—a hive of 
strange characters. Net, $1.50 


George Allan England 
THE GIFT SUPREME 


Love knows no social bars—even in Boston. 
Net, $1.35 


Mrs. Baillie Reynolds A CASTLE TO LET 


The story of a lovely spirited heiress who does 
not hesitate to “stoop to conquer.” Net, $1.35 


Henry Oyen 


The story of Gaston Olaf, lumberjack, and how 
he lost a maid to find himself. Net, $1.35 


Our books for the autumn are particularly timely and noteworthy. A 
careful review of our complete announcement will be found very well 
The list will be sent promptly upon request. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


oran 


<fhe 
Dove 


OF A 75 m/m BATTERY IN 1914 | 
French version this MARIE CLAIRE-like account of a boy whe died for France 


BEST O°’LUCK | 


$2.00 


A $5,000 | 
$1.50 | 


Charles E. Van Loan OLD MAN CURRY | 


GASTON OLAF | 


SS 


Oliver Hastings, V. C. By Escott 


Lynn. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Although many versions of this terri- 
ble warfare have appeared in print, one 
of the most forceful, vivid pictures of 
the early stage of the conflict is given 
in this story. 

Hastings and his chum, after being 
decorated for their valor prior to sick 
leave, welcomed an opportunity to re- 
turn to their regiment at the scene of 
horror. The brutality and barbarous 
methods of the cruel antagonists, their 
inhuman treatment of women and inno- 
cent babes, and the awful tragedies due 
to the air fleet are intensely real and 
blood-curdling. 

The iron nerve and fearlessness of the 
boys at the front make them well worthy 
of decoration, but such experiences as 
they endured and are herein described 
make the anxious ones at home tremble 
for their welfare. 


Getting Well of Dorothy, The. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A sweetly innocent story of two Eng- 
lish girls of tender years, one tall and 
delicate, the other vigorous and plump. 
How dainty Dorothy was restored to 
health by means of travel, pleasant di- 
versions and was pampered in every re- 
spect, as many invalids are, provides 
the data for this simple juvenile book. 


Village Pest, The. 
Rollins. 
$1.35. 


How such an accumulation of mischief 
can be embodied in one small boy is be- 
yond the reader’s power to fathom. From 
the first paragraph of the book, which 
starts the mirth, David’s badness and 
harmless pranks keep one in an uproar. 
His frolicsome, exuberant spirit refuses 
to be kept within bounds, resulting in a 
hubbub in whatever circle he is a part. 
Helen’s Babies are angelic in comparison, 
as their pranks seem confined to their 
immediate circle, but no one was immune 
from the plots of this frolicsome imp. 


By Montgomery 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Little Boy of Good Children Street, 
The. By Elizabeth Harrison Binford. 
Rand, McNally Co. 


A beautiful little story of a dear lad 
of seven years whose closest chum is his 
make-belief Fardee, who is his confident 
and playfellow. When the boy became a 
school lad he was his teacher’s idol and, 
in fact, beloved by the neighborhood. 
After a serious fatal illness, during 
which he was a patient, loving and con- 
siderate, his sweet influence lingered, 
and we are told that as “Fardee” his 
story is known to the children of New 
Orleans. 


Real Diary of a Real Boy, The. By 
Henry A. Shute. Reilly & Britton Com- 


pany. 





















































book about a real boy. 


Golden Eagle, The. By Allen French. 
The Century Company. $1.25. 

A clever story for boys and girls with 
the tang of the sea and the thrill of ad- 
venture. A Wholesome tale for young- 
sters of from twelve to sixteen. 


Scouting With General Funston. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.25. 

A Mexican story for boys, with the 
scenes laid among the activities of our 
own forces on the border. 


Camp Jolly. By Frances Little. The 
Century Company. $1.25. 

A delightful tale of boys who went ad- 
venturing with a scholarly man who 
hunted out the secrets of the earth. What 
good times they had—the boy and girl 
who reads about them will have the joy 
of sharing them. 


Bob Cook and the German Spy. By 
Paul G. Tomlinson. Barse and Hopkins. 
75 cents. 

A volume in the “Flag and Country” 
series. A story of the Big War and a 
boy hero. Written for lively boys with 
patriotic enthusiasm, and_ revealing 
something of the famous German spy 
system. 


Boy Scouts of the Lighthouse Troop, 
The. By Moulton McLane. 

Boy Scout Fire Fighters, The. By Ir- 
ving Crump. 

Boy Scout Trail Blazers, The. By F. 
H. Cheley. 


Boy Scout Treasure Hunters, The. By 
C. H. Lerrigo. 


75 cents each. 


Four volumes in the “Boy Scout Life” 
series, the only Boy Scout books issued 
with the full approval of the National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. These stories are conceded to be 
the real thing in Scout tales and embody 
much useful knowledge in them. The 
authors have been well chosen and the 
books are entertainingly pictured. 


Elizabeth Bess: A Little Girl of the 
Sixties. By E. C. Scott. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

The story of a little girl in the Civil 
War; a tale full of the young joy of 
childhood and an unconscious but very 
appealing humor. 





Stories from Chinese History. By A. 
S. Roe. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A charming small book designed for 
readers; Chinese fairy tales told in a 
simple, pleasing way. 


Magic Slippers, The. By Mabel Ful- 
ler Blodgett. Little, Brown & Co.. 75 
cents. 
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A new edition of this justly popular | 




























































ADVERTISING SECTION 


He was just back from the trenches. 
She had just returned from a visit to 
New York. Agnostic, aggressively ma- 
terialistic, she bitterly resented his 
influence over the sleepy little Southern 


town. i" : ee 
This is a situation in 


The Heart’s Kingdom 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


a novel of these times, based upon the current of 
doubt and questioning, of spiritual awakening that 
is sweeping over the world. It is a story of the 
unrest that America is experiencing. 


It is the story of what you are thinking and feeling 


The humor and plot interest that distin- 
guished Miss Daviess’ work in ‘“The Daredevil” 
and “The Melting of Molly” are in “The Heart’s 
Kingdom” and a charming love-story as well. It 
is humorous; it is dramatic. But it is something 
more— 


It is vital. It has to do with the life of today. 
With four distinguished illustrations by W. B. King. $1.35 net 


™ REILLY 1 & 1 BRITTON? 
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[TWO BOOKS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST | 
His Dear Unintended 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 


Author of “‘Fran,’’ etc. 



















NET, $1.35 

A delightful, whimsical story of a bewitching girl 
who appears mysteriously out of the night, to exert 
a strange influence over the lives of several people. 
The girl-out-of-the-common, she is called. And in 
her will-o’-the-wisp goings and comings she shows 
herself a young woman of most unusual capabilities. 
Her advent serves as a sensation in a sleepy little 
Middle Western village. And in the end she proves 
her femininity by marrying the town’s most worth- 





while young man. 





LUPIN 
Returns! 


“Dashing ARSENE LUPIN is 
the center of a Fascinating 
Detective story in which 
Mystery,Intrigue and Romance 
are breathlessly blended.” 




















in interest the “CONFESSIONS 

of ARSENE LUPIN” 
PRICE £7.35 

At All Booksellers 


The MACAULAY CO. Publishers, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE SEASON’S LIVEST BOOKS 


The Only First-hand Account of the Russian Revolution 
Published So Far in America 


‘Ghe 
REBIRTH OF 


RUSSIA 


yy 
ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Author of “The War After the War,” etc. 
Cloth. Net $1.25. 

Mr. Marcosson, whose brilliant journalistic achievements in the European 
War have given him the title of “America’s foremost reporter,” was in London 
when the great Slav upheaval began. After thrilling adventures he arrived in 
Petrograd to find the city in the throes of freedom. 





With Twenty-eight Illustrations. 


From outstanding Revolutionary figures like Kerensky, Lvoff, Milyukoff and 
others, he got the story of one of the world’s supreme events. His narrative is a 
timely and compelling drama of color and action. 


SUMMER SUCCESSES 
Ninth Edition 


A Sensational Success 


CARRY ON 


LETTERS IN WARTIME 
3y Lieut. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “The Garden Without Walls,” 

etc. 
Cloth. Net $1.00 


A book of inspiration that is being 
read and re-read these war-times. 


A Genuine Treat 
Locke’s Greatest Success 


THE RED PLANET 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of “The Wonderful Year,” 


Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 
Cloth. Net $1.50 


Second large edition 


A war-time novel of love, courage and 
my a as romantic, just as tender 
“The Beloved V agabond. . 


NEW SEPTEMBER FICTION 
By the Author of ‘‘ Windy McPherson’s Son’’ ( Three Editions) 


MARCHING MEN 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON, author of “Windy 
Cloth. Net $1.50. 
A timely novel showing the war spirit as applied to civic life. A wonderful 


new idea of the bringing about of better labor conditions in which marching men 
play a leading part. 


A Novel of Thri'ls 


“The 


Frontispiece. 





McPherson’s Son.” 12mo. 


THE UNHOLY THREE 


By C. A. ROBBINS (“Tod” Robbins). Cloth. Net $1.40. 


This exciting tale of three “freaks” who broke loose from a circus, and, taking 
adventure by the hand, went out to conquer the world, is the work of a genuinely 
artistic mind. 


12 mo. 


A Tale of Joyous and Adventurous Youth 


ROBERT SHENSTONE 


By W. J. DAWSON, author of “A Prophet in Babylon,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50. 
The romance of a young man’s career which incidentally unravels a strange 
tangle in a by-gone love affair of peculiar interest and mystery. 


“The: Visions of Souls,” 





JOHN LANE COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 








| Clark. By Edwin L. Sabin. 
| pincott Company. $1.25. 


| the headwaters of the Missotri 

























Florizelle is a little girl with a pair 
of magic slippers. She goes with them 
to many wonderful places and has all 
kinds of strange adventures. It is a 
dainty little book, with drawings by the 
author. 


Girl Next Door, The. 
Hueill Seaman. 
$1.25. 

The author of “The Sapphire Ring” 
has written another mystery tale for 
younger readers. This type of fiction 
recommends itself to the boy or girl who 
craves a certain excitement in reading, 
since it provides thrills in a perfectly 
harmless, but entirely effective way. 


By Augusta 
The Century Company. 


Silverheels. By Mrs. Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.00. 


Most of Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson’s 
stories were originally written to please 
her small daughter. It was quite by 
chance that they were eventually brought 
to the attention of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, then editor of “St. Nicholas,” who 
promptly published one of them, sent 
for Mrs. Jackson and urged her to con- 
tinue her writing. That was over twenty 
years ago, and Mrs. Jackson has been a 


| steady contributor to “St. Nicholas” ever 
| since, publishing more than thirty books 
| for children. 
| cesses have been “Pretty Polly Perkins,” 


Among her greatest suc- 


“Denise and Ned Toodles,” “The Colburn 
Prize” and “Big Jack.” “Silverheels,” the 
story of a wonderful horse and his little 
master, has the strong imaginative ap- 


| peal that has characterized all of Mrs. 


Jackson’s successful juveniles. It will 
specially delight all children who love 
animals. 


Opening the West With Lewis and 
J. B. Lip- 


The “Trail Blazers” series combines 


| history and fiction in a way that brings 
| delight and information to the boy and 
| to the man who likes adventure. 
| new volume concerns that great journey 


This 


of Lewis and Clark from St. Louis to 
River 
and then across the Continental Divide, 


| down the Columbia to the Pacific—that 
| was a trip!—and this story is a vivid 


presentation of it. 
The author has a skilled hand and 
thorough historical knowledge, and is, 


| therefore, able to write a yarn without 


| passing the barriers of truth, with the 


result that he is not afraid to reveal to 


| the reader~the courage and vision of 
| President Jefferson when he bought the 
| great Louisiana territory at the price 


of less than three cents an acre, it is this 
historical accuracy that brings home to 
readers and teachers the great value of 
the author’s books. He tells you of the 
politics of the times and then plunges 
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into the yarn itself with Lewis and 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Clark and their brave associates pad- | 


dling and poling up the Missouri River. 


M is cellaneous 


Immigrant and the Community, The. 


By Grace Abbott. The Century Com- 
pany. 

The problem of the immigrant touches 
every one in America. For some time 
past the United States has realized the 
importance of the question, What shall 
we do with the Immigrant? It will be- 
come of vital significance at the close 
of the war, since there is reason for be- 
lieving that immigration will then as- 
sume unparalleled proportions. 

Miss Abbott, as a resident of Hull 
House, and director of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League, is peculiarly fitted for 
the authorship of this book. She tells 
of the difficulties they face from their 
first embarking on the ocean liner to 
their arrival in Ellis Island and final 
journey to their destination. How both 
men and women encounter exploitation 
at the hands of the unscrupulous, and 
their relation to the public health, poli- 
tics and morals of the United States, are 
treated by Miss Abbott with an author- 
ity founded on the facts of the situation 
and with a vitalizing sympathy built 
upon intimate knowledge of those who 
are so often misunderstood as_ they 
blunder about in a strange land. 

Miss Abbott was born in Grand Is- 
land, Nebraska, and graduated from the 
Grand Island College. She studied as a 
graduate student at the University of 
Nebraska and later at Chicago, where 
she took her doctor’s degree in political 
economy. She studied some of the most 
important European homes of the immi- 
grants—Galicia, Croatia, and the Slovak 
districts of Northern Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. Besides her connection with Hull 
House and the Immigrants’ Protective 
League, Miss Abbott is staff lecturer on 
immigration at the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. 


Young Man and His Vocation, The. By 
Franklin Stewart Harris, Ph. D. R. G. | 


Badger. $1.25. 
Every normal person is eager to suc- 


ceed in life. Many fail because they are | 
not doing the kind of work for which | 


they are suited, or because they are not 


property trained for their work. This 
volume will help the young man to find | 


his place in the world and will show him 
how to make the most of himself. 


The industrial demands of modern life | 
are explained and the reader is shown | 
how he can meet these demands. The | 
opportunities and requirements in each 


A New Novel by the Author of 


THE BLINDNESS 
OF VIRTUE 


SCANDAL 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Because she had wealth, beauty and 
position and the power they brought, 
Beatrix Vanderdyke scoffed at con- 
ventions and parental control. She 
ordered her comings and goings to 
suit her own will, until she ran her 
head into the noose of a hazardous 
situation. 


Faced with a scandal she boldly an- 
nounced a secret marriage, and then 
asked the surprised man to “play up” 
to her statement. To teach her a les- 
son he did, and Mr. Hamilton’s tale of 
the doing makes a story to satisfy the 
most exacting reader. 


“SCANDAL” is a vivid, human story; a story of 
people who live and do as hundreds of others are 
doing around us daily. You probably know just 
such an independent, well-meaning, but spoiled 
girl as Beatrix Vanderdyke, around whom Mr. 
Hamilton has woven his enjoyable story. 


At All Booksellers $1.50 net 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


kind of work are discussed in such a way | 


that the young man is aided materially 
in selecting his life’s work and in pre- | 


paring himself for it. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A New Mystery Story of the Great 
Lakes by the Authors of ‘‘The 
Blind Man’s Eyes’’ 


INDIAN DRUM 


By William MacHarg and 


Edwin Balmer 


Whenever the lake takes a life the booming 
of an Indian drum tells the toll, says the old 
legend, but when the “Miwaka” sunk with 25 on 
board the drum beat but 24. Here is the basis 
of a remarkable mystery story— 


of which 
Theodore Roosevelt 


says: 


The book has appealed to me 
particularly as one of those ex- 
ceedingly strong bits of work 
peculiarly American in type, 
which we ought to greet as a 
lasting contribution to the best 
American work. 


Published October 6th 
At your Booksellers $1.40 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


! 
| 


Problem of the Unemployed, The. 
(Present Day Problems Series). By W. 


| S. Williams. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 


The problem of unemployment will be 


| the greatest evil we shall have to face 


after the war is over. If in time of 
peace we should prepare for war, cer- 
tainly in time of war we should prepare 


| for peace. 


Mr. Williams makes a careful study 
of the causes, evils and remedies for un- 
employment—a study that no one inter- 


| ested in social problems can afford fail- 
| ing to read. 


Selections Morals and Religious From 
the Works of John Ruskin. By Fred- 
erick W. Osborn. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

Ruskin is an author of which the pres- 
ent age stands in need. The high ideals 
expressed in his writings and shown in 


| his life are standards with which we 


cannot afford to be unfamiliar. Un- 
fortunately all of us cannot spare the 


| time to read the great mass of the works 
| he has written and for such Mr. Osborn 


has done an inestimable service in col- 


| lecting in one small volume the very 
| cream of Ruskin’s philosophy. To those 
| who are familiar with Ruskin, the book 


will be a source of delight in bringing 


| together so many favorite passages. 


American Jews and the War. By 


| J. W. Schmidt and Cromwell Childs. 
| Joint Distribution Committee of the 


| lustrations of homogeneity, 
| ness and capacity to do for others, 


| the question: 


| something new in books of travel. 


| Funds for Jewish War Sufferers. 15 


cents. 
John W. Schmidt and Cromwell Childs 


| —non-Jews both—have compiled a book 
| under the title “American Jews and the 


War,” whose purpose is “to give to the 
American public an intimate view, in 
narrative form, of what they cannot but 
regard as one of the most remarkable il- 
unselfish- 


shown by any people at any time in the 
world’s history.” The book contains an 
account of the phenomenally successful 
efforts made by the Jews in America 
to succor their co-religionists in dire 
straits in Europe. The authors bring 
to their labor a vigorous respect for 
“the qualities of mind and of heart which 
make the Jewish people stand forth 
unique among the diverse races of the 
world;” and they close their book with 
“How, we ask ourselves, 
once we know the real Jew, could we 
have been led to believe he was other- 
wise?” 

The proceeds from the sale of the 
book, it appears, are to go toward swell- 
ing the fund for the relief of the Jewish 
war sufferers in Europe. 


Ccusin-Hunting in Scandinavia. By 
Mary W. Williams. R. G. Badger. $2.00. 
“Cousin-Hunting in Scandinavia” is 
The 
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author, born in the Western part of this 
country of Scandinavian parentage, pays 
a visit to her ancestral land. The book 
reflects her observations and experi- 
ences, and also shows the reaction of 
Western radicalism upon Old World con- 
servatism, which is occasionally en- 
countered. From this chatty, breezy 
volume one secures clear glimpses of 
the by-ways of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, as well as of their high-ways. 
A view is afforded of Scandinavia’s cot- 
tages, as well as of her castles; of her 
work-a-day people, no less than of her 
great historical and literary figures. 


Rose of Dawn, The. By Kate Chad- 
wick. Longmans, Green & Co. 


“The Rose of Dawn,” a mystical medi- 
tation, describes every soul’s struggle 
against evil in the noonday heat of the 
market place, in the blackness of the 
midnight hour. It is written in dra- 
matic form and is divided into five scenes 
prefaced by a short prologue by Arthur 
Shearly Cripps. 
are entitled, respectively, “The Dwelling 
of the Soul: Midnight,” “Dawn,” 
“Dawn.” So we are led through the 
coming of the dawn to the resplendant 
dawn of complete revelation. It is an 
exquisite little volume in thought and 
clothing, the work of a poet imbued with 


the mystic spirit of Christina Rosetti | 


and the pre-Raphaelites. 


Air Man, The. By Francis A. Collins 
The Century Company. $1.30. 

This is a popular book of information 
and entertainment in the most romantic 
and thrilling field of men’s deeds today, 
and the field in which America will prob- 
ably give her most dramatic demonstra- 
tion of power in the world-war. It al- 
most seems as if the air was a natural 
element for men to move about in, for 
their conquest of its problems has been 
so complete and so quick. It is said 
that four hundred minutes of training in 
the air gets an adaptable aviator over 
its primary difficulties. 

“The Air Man” gives, in succinct, vivid 
style that is not too technical for the 
lay mind and yet never departs from 
a clear exposition of its subject, a pic- 
ture of the immense strides—or shall one 
say flights—that aviation has made since 
the Wright brothers introduced it suc- 
cessfully to the world. 


Stories of the Occult. By Dan A. Stit- 
zer. R. G. Badger. $1.25. 

The “Stories of the Occult” are: “Dual 
Personality,” “The Occult Hand” and 
“The Resurrection,” written by one who 
believes that in occult science he finds 
the true answer to “Man, know thyself.” 

The stories are not recommended to 
nervous readers just before bed-time. 

Mr. Stitzer has studied occult science 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW BOOKS 


. . 

Finished 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “She,” 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” etc. With colored 


frontispiece and dust wrapper. Crown §8vo. 
$1.40 net. 


The third of the trilogy of “Marie” and 
“Child of Storm” are the first two parts. It 
narrates, through the mouth of Allan Quatermain, 
the consummation of the vengeance of ‘the wizard 
Zikali upon the royal Zulu house of which Senzau- 
gacona was the founder and Cetewayo the last 
representative who ruled as king. 


In the Night: 
A Tale of Mystery 


By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES, 
of “Out of the Blue,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
net. 


which 


Author 
$1.25 


“The author has worked out his theme ingeniously, 
developing various theories to account for the 
crime and find the guilty person, and finally, when 
he nears the end, providing a double climax of 
surprises before the mystery is finally solved. 

An interesting tale, carefully worked out, with a 
pleasant background of English country life.”’ 
The New York Times. 


Off With the Old Love: 
A War Story 


By GUY FLEMING, Author of 
mat,” “The Play-Acting Woman,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


“The quiet, restrained style has a good deal of 
charm and the plot is an intricate one, with a lost 
daughter, a murder, an elopement, and no less 
than three love stories, not to mention several past 
romances, to increase its complications. . . The 
novel is interesting and enjoyable.”—The New 
York Times. 


“The Diplo- 
“Half Lights,” 


Simple Directions Series 


For 
The Butler 


The Chambermaid 
The Child’s Nurse The Waitress 
By CAROLINE REED WADHAMS 


Each volume with frontispiece in color. 
volume, $0.50 net. 


The Cook 
The Laundress 


Price per 


so that 
Wadhams’s instructions on 
any given subject, and these instructions are given 
not in general terms, but specifically enough to 
suit the needs of both employer and employee.” 
New York Evening Post. 


“Each volume is arranged systematically, 
it is easy to find Mrs. 


Burrows of Michigan and 
the Republican Party: 
A Biography and a History 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT, Author of 
“Good Old Dorchester,” “The Spell,” “The 
Lever,” etc. Illustrated. In 2 vols. $6.00 net. 


(Ready in October.) 


This book is more than a biography, owing to the 
fact that it really includes a running popular his 
tory of the Republican Party from its birth in 
1856 down to the present time. Senator Burrows 
was the leading orator of his party and many of 
his speeches are important contributions to our 
national literature. 


What Germany is 
Fighting For 


By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
**Aristodemocracy: 
Moses, Christ, and 
cloth. $0.60 net. 


This book contains translations of authoritative 
German documents, which show with absolute 
clearness the reasons for which Germany provoked, 
and is still engaged in carrying on, the World’s 
War. They show also the undoubted responsi 
bility, not only of the German Government, but of 
the majority of the German people, for the war. 


) Author of 
From the Great War Back to 
Plato,” etc. 12mo. Limp 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Publishers 
4th Ave. and 30th St., New York 





— 
both theoretical and demonstrative for 
the last twelve years. In the stories he 
has written, we find the fascinating re. 
sults of his studies. 


A Study of Virgil’s Descriptions of 
Nature (Studies in Literature Series), 
By Mabel Louise Anderson. it. &. 
Badger. $1.25. 

Here is a study in an entirely new 
field of investigation in the classics,— 
a study which does not deal with the 
linguistics of Virgil’s style, but rather 
with the principles of artistry by which 
he was consciously or unconsciously goy- 
erned in writing his descriptions of 
nature. 

The study will be of quite as much 
interest to students of general, modern 
literature as it will be to students of the 
classical literatures. 


Mental Antidotes for Many Ills. By 
Rev. George R. Wood. R. G. Badger. 
$1.00. 

“Mental Antidotes for Many Ills” 
takes the facts of psychology and theol- 
ogy out of the realm of abstractions and 
applies them to the daily life of the 
individual. The psychic and divine forces 
of life are shown to be real forces mak- 
ing for peace, poise, success, health, and 
mastery if the individual but appro- 
priates them and applies them to his 
needs. The book indicates the methods 
by which the mental and spiritual pow- 
ers may be directed in the control of the 
appetites, desires, and dispositions 
through right mental attitude. 

Rev. George R. Wood is a man of 
broad experience. After graduating 
from college, he devoted: his energies to 
teaching and superintending schools. 
Later he graduated from the Divinity 
School of Chicago University, and for 
sixteen years he was a successful Bap- 
tist minister. For the past nine years 
he has been actively connected with a 
large manufacturing firm which has 
brought him into touch with real life in 
many of its present phases. 


Philistine and Genius. By Boris Sidis, 
M. D. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

Why do parents yield their offspring 
to an education whose criminal folly is 
the elimination from the child’s mind of 
all that is not mediocre and mean, of 
all that does not conform to a noxious 
system of education? Dr. Sidis in his 
present book puts the blame upon the 
self-satisfied, smug philistinism which is 
so rampant in this and other countries. 
He appeals to American parenthood to 
rescue from the clutches of tyrannical 
schooling the Genius which is latent in 
every child. 


Excess Condemnation. By Robert E. 
Cashman. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 
One of the “National Municipal 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


————— 


LO CS TS LT TTT TE 


‘‘Pay for his vacation? Why he doesn’t have anything to do 
all the year but potter around town and preach 


a few sermons! ’’ 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Dominie Dean Author of “ Pigs is Pigs” 


A Tale of a Mississippi River parish. “Mr. Butler has told 
his tale well. If it could be circulated in the thousands of com- 
munities of the kind in which David Dean lived, it would pay for 
its writing many times over. It is in Mr. Butler’s best vein, and 
is enjoyable throughout.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


Who Follows. Train ? 9% 


= Caroline Holmes 
A Syrian Romance. The charmingly written account of an 
American girl’s adventures in the land of Syria. Those who 
read and succumbed to the fascination of “The Lady of the 
Decoration” may anticipate a similar pleasure from this delight- 


ful volume. Net $1.25. 
By CYRUS 


When The Sun Stood Still TSwnseno sravy 


“Cyrus Townsend Brady has written another historical novel, a tribute to the Jewish 
people, showing them in the days when they were valiant fighters on the battlefield. 
It is a gripping story, which will prove entertaining to those who like historical novels.” 
—Post-Dispatch. Net $1.35. 

A Tale of the 


TH E O N iy N A N Cc Kentucky Mountains GEORGE 


A story of a Southern mountain-community, told with vividness and power. 


REVELLS’ 


BOOKS 
158. Fifth Avenue, New York 
17N. Wabash Avenue, Coicago 


~] 


The 


author writes with freedom and fidelity of the region made famous by John Fox, Jr. | 


Net $1.25. 


THE MAGIC OF SCIENCE Frhcserick conus | 


Opens up a practically unending vista of entertainment, which is as much valuable 
knowledge as it is diversion and amusement. Nearly one hundred and fifty sketches 
illustrate the text. Profusely illustrated. Net $1.25. 


THROUGH THE RAINBOW fitter 


A Fairy Story. With illustrations in color by Clara P. Wilson, and in black and white 
by Jewel L. Morrison. 

In some respects the reader is reminded of “Alice in Wonderland”; in others, met only 
by new, original fancies. A book of sheer, unalloyed delight. 


Small quarto, cloth, net $1.00. 
30 YEARS ‘tie’ MEXICANS 


IN PEACE AND REVOLUTION By Alsen Case 


“The other side’ of the Mexican character as 
seen by a missionary—an old resident of Mexico. 
A deeply interesting book which reveals the land 
and the people as they really are. 

Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


By FLORENCE 


LATEST LIGHT ON 


Abraham Lincoln 
And War-Time Memories By ERVIN S. CHAPMAN 


A mine of fresh, authentic and astounding facts 
and anecdotes, many of which are now disclosed 
for the first time. 
8vo. Illustrated. Net $4.00; De Luxe, 2 vols net, 

$5.00. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN IDEA 


By JAMES A. MACDONALD, LL.D. 


The famous Canadian editor discusses the growth 

and development of that spirit of liberty, just gov 

ernment and freedom of individual action in t 

light of its relation to the Great World War. 
Cloth. Net $1.25. 


A BOOK FOR TIMES OF STRIFE 


THE STUFF OF MANHOOD 


By ROBERT E. SPEER Author of ‘'A Young 


Man's Questions,'’etc. 
A stirring book illustrating some elements of 
character specially needful to American manhood 
in these crucial times. : 
Net $1.00. 


By CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D. D., President of Home Mission Council 


The Religious Foundations of America| 


_ A book of fascinating interest to every American. 
from various European sources went to the making of America. 


Net $1.50. 
A LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR MEN OF TO-DAY 
By P. WHITWELL 


THE CHRIST WE FORGET wison 


_ A life of Christ which no one can read without the greatest interest, by a brilliant 
journalist. Absolutely free from conventional treatment. A book with scarcely a peer 
in to-day’s publishing. 8vo, cloth. 
a « 
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| Psychology of Love.” 


League” series, books that study in a 
thorough and technical manner the prob- 
lems of life and government in cities. 


This is a strong presentment of facts 
from a new angle. 


Victorious Faith, The. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

A book that shows the way to a con- 
structive faith. In these war-time days 
we need new inspiration. Dr. Dresser 
helps us to a stronger belief in the ulti- 
mate good of things. 


Book of Love, The. By Prof. Dr. 
Paolo Mantegazza. The American-Neo- 
latin Library, New York. $1.50. 

A translation from the Italian of “The 
This is a fully 





By FRANCIS | 


A survey of the religious elements | 


Net $1.50. | 


comprehensive study of the various 
phases of love—“Love in Plants and Ani- 
| mals,” “The First Weapons of Love,” 
| “Modesty,” “The Virgin” and “Bounda- 
ries of Love.” It is a classical work 
and offers the most thorough analysis 
ever written of Love. 


Child in Health and Illness, The. By 
| Dr. Carl G. Leo-Wolf. George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

In this up-to-date treatment, Dr. Leo- 
Wolf has co-ordinated the latest science 
and scientific method with the highest 
| ideals of maternity and motherhood. Be- 

ginning with the development of the in- 

fant, he treats in succession of such vi- 

tally important subjects as the diseases 
| of the unborn, the care of the unborn, 
| the feeding of infants, digestive disturb- 

ances of infants, teething, premature 

birth, the diseases of infancy, the de- 

velopment of the child, the feeding, 
| clothing, and education of children, the 

infectious and contagious diseases of 

childhood, other diseases of childhood. 
| Dr. P. W. Van Peyma, of the University 

of Buffalo, has furnished an introductory 
| chapter on the subject of prenatal influ- 
| ence and care. Defects of the eye and 
| blindness in children are also treated by 
| a specialist, Dr. F. Park Lewis having 
| contributed a chapter on this subject. The 
book contains useful recipes of dishes for 
| children. 


Success in the Suburbs. By John R. 
McMahon. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

A book that tells capably how to lo- 
| cate, buy and build in the suburbs, and 
| then how to make your place beautiful 
and profitable. 





Family Album, The. 
| text by Frank Wing. 
| Company. 
An extremety funny supplement to the 
| first volume by Mr. Wing, which has 
gained wide popularity. 


Drawings and 
Reilly & Britton 


Sense of Taste, The. 
| worth and A. T. Poffenberger. 
Yard & Co. $1.25. 


Monthly 


By H. L. Holling- 
Moffat, 





























































































Us” is a new series of popular science 
books. This is one of them and will be 
of immense interest to general readers. 


Wayside Flowers of Summer, The. By 
Harriet L. Keeler. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.35. 

A pleasant book to own for motor 
trips and hikes. It is full of information, 
has many pictures, is easy to master 
and practical to use. 


Thousand Ways to Please a Husband, 
A. By Louise Bennett Weaver and Helen 
Cowles LeCron. Britton Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

These are Bettina’s best recipes. They 
give many novel dishes, hints for cook- 
ing and serving and analyze the prepara- 
tion of good food in a practical way. 


Life in the Making. By Wade Craw- 
ford Barclay and Others. The Abingdon 
Press. 60 cents. 

A book in “Training Courses for Lead- 
ership,” showing the ways in which to 
develop self-reliance, resource and adapt- 
ability in children, and how these may be 
applied in later life. 


Amateur Entertainments. By Crans- 
toun Metcalfe. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 
cents. 

Practical suggestions for private thea- 
tricals for use principally by churches 
and schools. 










Other Side of the Hill and Home Again, 
The. By F. W. Boreham. The Abing- 
don Press. $1.25. 

A book of stimulating essays from a 
new standpoint. These papers will up- 
lift and inspire. 


Do’s and Don’ts in the Army for Offi- 
cers and Men. The Britton Publishing 
Company. 50 cents. 

A pocket volume of easy suggestions 
for soldiers. Can be carried about and 
consulted on the minute. A mighty val- 
uable little handbook to have. 





With the Children in Lewis Carroll’s 
Company. By William V. Kelley. The 
Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 

A wonderful little book that shows the 
opportunities the child offers to the 
home, the church and the world. 


Sid Says. The Century Company. 60 


cents. 

Clever, epigrammatic sayings by the 
Editor of “The American Magazine.” 
Full of pep and bright wit, but with an 
underlying appreciation for the best 
points in human nature. 


Political Ideals. By Bertrand Russell. 
The Century Company. $1.00. 
A book that shows how the world 


could be made a more comfortable place. 
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Just Published 


THE SHELLEYS or GEORGIA 


By BEATRICE YORK HOUGHTON 


Illustrated Jacket illustration in colors $1.35 
















The story is dominated by “Captain Gabe” Shelley, and centers in the 
love affairs of his beautiful daughter, Rose, lovable in every one of her 
many moods. Through the romance with many conflicting elements in 
which varying moral standards are fearlessly held up for inspection, there 






runs a thread of fine philanthropy which culminates unexpectedly. No 
latter-day problem is dwelt upon as such, yet there is scarcely one that 
cannot be regarded in a clearer and fairer light after reading this thoroughly 
human story in which healthy and often humorous optimism is ever present. 










LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. Boston 


























A Thrilling New Novel 
by the Author of 


“K,”’ “Tish,” etc. 





















Mary 
Roberts 
Rinehart 


LONG LIVE THE KING 


There is something about a story by Mrs. Rinehart that 
no other author gets—a deeper thrill in the adventure, a 
heightened tension in the mystery, a richer, warmer ap- 
peal in the romance, an added crispness and vitality 
throughout. And never have all her varied gifts as a 
story teller been combined to such advantage as in this— 
her latest and greatest novel. 


Illustrated in color and tint by Arthur I. Keller and 
Arthur E. Becher. $1.50 net. At all bookstores. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE WONDER WOMAN 


By Mae Van Norman Long 


~HUT away from the world by the towering 
S mountains is the cabin of David Dale, the 
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‘ixing man,” and his adopted son, Joey. 
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Simple joys of work well done, the music of 


5 


birds, the perfume of pine and rose, they share 
with great-hearted, wandering, loyal Wanza. 
(hen the Wonder Woman opens her little house 
by the lonely lake, and everything is changed. 
lhe spirit of the fresh and wide, free spaces and 
blue skies is in the story. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.35 net. 


MISTRESS ANNE 


TEMPLE BAILEY’S New Story 


Now in the twenty-fifth thousand and 
selling better every day 
Price, $1.35 net. 


SUBE CANE 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


ye 


ON’T read “Sube Cane” if you have a split lip. No description of 

Mr. Partridge’s book can give you any idea of the number of 
chuckles in it. If you cannot laugh over “Biscuit Westfall’s” safe- 
and-dry swimming lessons, the involuntary haircut, Sube’s “drum 
corpse,” the ghosts in the “Prespaterean Church” and the Sale for the 
Sufferin’ Belgiums, there is something the matter with you that ought 
to be attended to at once. To quote “Sube’s” father—“That boy can 
get fun out of anything—even a funeral.” “It’s Sube I’m laughing at,” 
said Ol’ Doc Richards. “Isn’t he immense? That boy will make his 
mark in the world!” 


The book is happily illustrated by G. C. Widney. Price, $1.35 net 


THE INTERLOPERS 


By Julie M. Lippmann 
Author of ‘‘The Governess”’ 
HE many readers of Miss Lippmann’s stories, “Martha-by-the- 
Day,” etc., will be interested in this story of a high-spirited girl 
who is determined not to acquiesce to her mother’s second marriage. 
Her rebellion leads to many adventures, some painful and some funny. 


Price, $1.00 net 


The Penn Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 





Were a certain amount of selfishness 
eliminated, conditions now flagrantly 


| wrong could not exist, and did the polit- 


ical ideals of men reach higher, the chil- 
dren of life would find the earth a mighty 
good place on which to be. In its way, 
this is a wonderfully inspiring little 
book, a kind of younger “Utopia.” 


Pictures and Other Passages from 
Henry James. Selected by Ruth Head. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


Selections which give some of the finest 
passages in the work of the great Ameri- 
can novelist. No greater master of 
words has lived, and this book shows 
how remarkable James many times was 
in his manipulation of words and 
phrases. 


Inn of Disenchantment, The. By Lisa 
Ysaye. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25. 

One is quite tempted to stop at the 
“Inn” and be “disenchanted” after ac- 
cepting the invitation in “The Princess 
and the Dragon,” which is the first in 
this little volume of essays. 


Perhaps it is the delicious humor, per- 
haps the sure facile pen of the author— 
perhaps the combination! At any rate, 
one is assured a delightful hour with 
this small volume. 

They are engagingly brief-—even “The 
True Story of Bluebeard” requires but 
eight small pages and “Arcadia” but 
tive. 


Successful Canning and Preserving. 
By Ola Powell. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00. : 

This is the sort of book that the au- 
thor and publisher may well be proud of 
and for which the public should feel 
grateful. It is the only volume we have 
seen which covers the field of Canning 
and Preserving in a thoroughly scientific 
yet practical manner. It is the second 
volume in the “Lippincott Home Manual 
Series,” the first being that book which 
has proved the best upon the subject for 
home and classroom use, “Clothing for 


| Women.” 


Any one can realize how tremendously 


important canning and preserving of 


food products are, not only as factors in 


| keeping down the individual’s cost of liv- 
| ing and in home management, but also 
| in national economy .in the broadest 
| sense, as unless the individual does his 
| or her part in treating the great mass of 


vegetable and fruit that ripens during 
the short season our country annually 


| loses vast resources. Practical sense in 
| canning, preserving, drying and brineing 
| cannot come from slipshod methods. For 


each there is a process, although a pro- 
cess which can be carried out by the in- 
dividual in the home kitchen. This: book 
presents the methods in a particularly 
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clear text, supported by a great number | 
of excellent illustrations. 


Through the Fall, women and girls | 


have a wonderful opportunity to do a 
vast amount of national service by ap- 
plying their hands and minds to the work. 
Within recent years the convenience of 
handling and serving canned foods has 
convinced the public that canning is by 
far the best method of preserving fruits 
and vegetables. Miss Powell, however, 
lays emphasis upon the fact that in many 
cases preserving foods by drying or 
brineing are very desirable means and 
ones not to be neglected, particularly 
when there exists a shortage of tin cans 
and glass containers. 

The chapters on the history of the de- 
velopment of scientific canning and bac- 
teriology as applied to canning, will give 
the worker an understanding of the im- 
portance of the industry and the reasons 
why all of the steps are taken in order 
to insure against the spoiling of any of 
the material. There then follow chap- 
ters upon the canning, preserving and 
drying of all sorts of vegetables, herbs 
and fruits; particular attention is paid 
to the making of marmalades, jams, jel- 
lies and pickles. There follows an ex- 
cellent presentation of the preserving of 
meat. To make the book of even greater 
value, she includes a chapter upon the 
part fruits and vegetables should take 
in the diet, and also the method of form- 
ing canning clubs and making a business 
success of all the work that is done be- 
yond that necessary for home consump- 
tion. 


Battle With Tuberculosis and How to 
Win It, The. A Book for the Patient and 
His Friends. By Dr. D. Macdougall 
King. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 

This is a battle that is being fought 
throughout civilization. In these days 
when the white plague has seized upon 
the fighting men of Europe and the in- 
habitants of the war-zones, no more hope- 
ful sign as to how the battle will end can 
be found than this splendid war-cry of 
Dr. King’s, “The Battle With Tubercu- 
losis and How to Win it.” 

Dr. King is fighting in the first line 
of trenches. Not only is he Commander- 
in-Chief for an army of patients, past 
and present, but he has conquered the 
foe when it attacked him personally. 
There is no one so vigorous, so young, 
or so wealthy, that through mistaken 
tactics he may not be called upon—al- 
most at a moment’s notice—to enlist in 
this war for himself. How wise, then, 
to enlist under a leader like Dr. King, 
and take intensive training in the army 
of defense against the deadliest foe of 
civilization! 

This is truly one of the most inspir- 
ing books ever written for the beleagu- 
ered world that must fight the Tubercle 
Bacillus whether it will or no, until a | 
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Do We Need a New Idea of God 


By EDMUND H. REEMAN 


Well, do we? Do you? The author has sought to address him- 
self as simply and as directly as his subject permits, to the growing 
multitude of men and women who find but little meaning in the 
conventional terms of religion. ‘The book is practical rather than 
controversial. In comparing this book with “God, The Invisible 
King,” by H. G. Wells, the Baltimore Sun says: “It is a little saner 
and less emotionally overwrought than the book of Mr. Wells.” 

Cloth, 12mo., $1.00 net. 


The F lag A Patriotic Story 


By HOMER GREENE 


The divine fire of patriotism surging through the pages of this 
book will inspire every man and woman, every boy and girl with 
the same love and devotion for the Stars and Stripes that prompts 
the young hero to offer his life for it. The story tells of a schoolboy, 
who unthinkingly desecrates the American flag, and then atones for 
his act by his thrilling heroism in the present war. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. 


Ridgwell Cullum’s New Western Romance 


The Forfeit 


When Jeff Masters learns that the woman he married had been 
responsible, years before, for the hanging of the twin brother whom 
he worshipped, complications ensue that hold the reader in constant 
suspense. “The Forfeit” is a smashing romance of Western ranch 
life, full of thrills and adventure. It is Mr. Cullum at his best—and 
that means a book that is certain of a big sale. $1.35 net. 


With Cavalry in the Great War 


By FREDERIC COLEMAN 


Here is the answer to “What has the cavalry done in the Eu- 
ropean War?” ‘The author tells his personal experiences in the 
trench line through the second battle of Ypres. Military events are 
explained so clearly and in such detail that the book will be a per- 
manent value as a record of actual cavalry operations. 32 illustra- 
tions from photographs. $1.50 net. 


Polly Pitcher and Her Playmates 


CUT OUT PAPER DOLLS 
Dolls and costumes designed by LILLIAN CAUSEY. These 


are on paper heavy enough to make the dolls stand up, with four 
sheets of beautiful dresses, all in the very latest style, Polly even be- 
ing able to change her hair ribbon, so that it will match her differ- 
ent dresses. 25 cents net. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 
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H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP 


By the Author of “Mr. Britling” 


As in MR. BRITLING SEES IT 
THROUGH, Mr. Wells shows the 
astounding effect of the Great War 
on the normal civilian life of England, 
so in this new novel he shows its 
effect on that bulwark of society, the 


church. 


THE SOUL OF A 


BISHOP comes at an apt moment— 
the moment when America is begin- 
ning to realize her own part in the 
world crisis and envisage some of the 


material and 


spiritual 
tions it may bring. 


transforma- 


$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


THE IDEA OF GOD in the 
Light of Recent Philosophy 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in 1912-1913, by A. 
SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON. Svo. (9x6), 
pp. #vi+424 Net, $3.50 

The author explains in his Preface that 
“although it consists largely of criticism, 
the interest of the book is neither critical 
nor historical, but constructive through- 
out.” The last lecture on Evil and Suf- 
fering ends with the eternal redemption 
of the world, the element of casualty and 
“the arduousness of reality,” the omnipo- 
tence of atoning love. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 
An Historical Study in European Diplo- 
macy, by J. A. R. MARRIOTT.  S8vo. 
(9x6), pp. viiit+456, with 9 maps and ap- 
pendizes giving list of Ottoman Rulers, 
Genealogies, and the Shrinkage of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe, 1817-1914. 

Net, $5.50 
This book represents an attempt—the 
first, it is believed, by any English his- 
torian—to analyze the successive phases 
of that inextricable tangle known as The 
Eastern Question. Many English books 
deal with different aspects of the problem, 
but none have treated it as a connected 
whole. 


THE PROVOCATION OF 
FRANCE 


Fifty Years of German Aggression. By 
JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

“A scholarly work, combed out, cut to 
the bone and as brisk reading as Macau- 
lay.’—Brooklyn Eagle. Crown 8vo. 
(5x7%), pp. vii+202. Net, $1.25 


I AAA cg 


LULL 


Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
PRUSSIA 


The Making of an Empire. By J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT and C. GRANT ROBERT- 
SON. Crown 8vo. (74%4x54%4), pp. 460, 
with eight maps. $2.00 

“A valuable book in a time of need. No 
other English treatment of the subject 
shows equal learning and philosophic in- 
sight. We may wait long before the ap- 
pearance of another book which presents 
so well within three hundred pages the 
origin and growth of Prussia down to 
1848.” —Nation. 


ITALY. Mediaeval and Modern 


An Historical Study in European Diplo- 
macy, by E. M. JAMISON, C. M, ADY, 
K. D. VERNON and C. SANFORD 
TERRY. Cr. 8vo (74%x5%), pp. viiit 
564, with 8 maps, and preface by H. W. 
C. Davis. Net, $2.90 

Written to supply the need of a sketch 
of Italian history from the barbarian in- 
vasions to the present day. The authors 
have taken a broad view of their subject 
and have dealt with political and eccles!- 
astical history, the achievements of the 
Italian spirit in art, philosophy, and 
science, and the evolution of the national 
unity of Italy. 


THE ADVANCED ATLAS OF 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY Net, $3.75 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. Folio (14%x 
10), maps, pp. 96; index, pp. 32. 

The main idea in the compilation of the 
Atlas has been a comparative treatment by 
the mapping of the physical and economic 
conditions which reveal the causes of ex- 
{sting political conditions. 


New 400 page Catalogue upon request 


ns 





decision is reached. And in this hour, 
when our sons, husbands and brothers 
are preparing to enter the European bat- 
tle-zone, where Tuberculosis is adding 
heavily to the danger of warfare, Dr. 
King’s book rings out a battlecry of de- 
fiance that will go far, if heeded, to neu- 
tralizing the menacing danger and pre- 
serve our army from its scourge. 


Piper and the Reed, The. By Robert 
Norwood. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25. 

The Rev. Robert W. Norwood, M. A., 
is Rector of the Memorial Church, Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada. His first volume of 
verse, “His Lady of the Sonnets,” was 
a collection of some thirty sonnets ad- 
dressed to his wife, together with a num- 
ber of miscellaneous pieces. This vol- 
ume, though restrained in feeling and 
scholarly in style, gave evidence of a 
gift for vivid word painting. The au- 
thor’s second book, “The Witch of En- 
dor,” a sonorous blank verse drama of 


| Saul, was much praised for its rich pas- 


sionate lyrics of unusual loveliness—lyr- 


| ics that brought to the mind of a num- 
| ber of critics the “Song of Solomon.” 


Mr. Norwood’s sympathetic critics will 
find in this group of lyrics, “The Piper 
and the Reed,” melody and sheer beauty 
of expression surpassing any earlier 
work of the poet’s. 


Rookie Rhymes. By the Men of the 
First and Second Provisional Training 
Regiments, Plattsburg, New York, May 
15-August 15, 1917. Harper & Brothers. 
75 cents. 

Lively rhymes written in the Platts- 
burg training camp. Some of them are 
very clever, many are funny and a few 
are sweet or sad. 


Richard’s Poor Poems. By Richard T. 
Holme. Dispatch Publishing House, 
Frankford, Philadelphia. $1.00. 

Easy rhymes by a man with the fac- 
ulty for jingle. “Ancient Frankford” is 
a poem of local interest, but there are 
suggestions of Riley in “When Ma Is 
Dressed for Church.” 


Complete Poetical Works of John Hay, 
The. With an introduction, by Clarence 
L. Hay. . Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 

One of the “Cambridge Poets,” to 
which roll of honor John Hay has been 
added. His poems make a standard-sized 
volume and the collection will bring new 
treasure to the storehouses of American 
verse. 


Poems By John Masefield. Selected by 
Henry Seidel Canby, Frederick Erastus 
Pierce and Willard Higley Durham. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.60. 

A school selection of Masefield poems, 
including “The Everlasting Mercy” and 
“August, 1914.” 
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FOUR BIG BOOKS—FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
a _| The Road of Ambition 


Gi A NOVEL by ELAINE STERNE 


PAD The story of a man on the rungs of the ladder, coming up from beneath. 
; A man’s book. A woman’s book. The kind we finish before 
“OF 3 



















we quit. Over 300 literary editors praise this novel. 
New York Tribune says: “A big story about a Richmond Dispatch:—“A story of the masses 
big man, who did big things in a big way.” and the classes—the kind that keeps the world 
Pittsburgh Press:—“One is awed by the big- ‘om going back. 
ness and vitality of this book, which fairly Philadelphia North American:—“AlNl play their 
shakes with power. It is the best novel in parts well so that when the final curtain falls 
years.” there is nothing more to be said or thought.” 


496 Pages 4 Illustrations $1.35 Net 


Laugh and Live 


By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
THE BIG NON-FICTION BOOK OF 1917 


Forceful, manly—happy talks that mean something to all of us, by a man of magnetic 
personality—a top-liner in the world of achievement. This book is unique in the field 
of inspirational literature as it is of equal interest to wives, husbands, sons and daugh- 
ters. For the young man just starting out it will prove invaluable. 


















Just the book for the soldier boys going to the front. The author gives them something tangible 
to go by and to come back with 


18 Intimate Pictures. 4 Styles of Binding. Khaki for the soldier boy (fits the pocket) $1.00 Net. Home Edition, $1.00 Net. 
Leather (boxed) $2.00 Net. Ooze Calf (boxed) $2.50 Net. 


A Thousand Ways [Sanit | 
To Please a Husband 


The Romance of Cookery and the Inspiration of Housekeeping—for two people 
in particular, and small families in general—tells how Lettina managed her 
household during her first year of married life—and also “Bob”—the doting 
husband. It is simply delightful! If all girls were like Bettina there would 
be more delighted “Bobs” in the world. . 


479 Pages Extra Illustrated $1.50 Net 


The Case of 
Mary Sherman 


Publication Seotember 15 A Novel by Jasper Ewing Brady 































A Story of Immense Significance in Which Two Men of Strong Character Battle 
for and Against the Public Welfare. 
Both Lose—Both Win—Through “ The Girl of Mystery ” 


If you would ride with this author you must go in a gallop. He has kept his 
big story moving swiftly. 


336 Pages 4 Illustrations $1.35 Net 





Britton Publishing Company 
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Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. Ballads 
of a Cheechako. By Robert W. Service. 
Barse & Hopkins. $1.50 each. 

Two exquisitely decorated Christmas 
editions of the popular Service poems. 
Charles L. Wrenn has made pictures in 
full color for the Red Cross rhymes, 
while beautiful photographs of the Yu- 
kon country illustrate the earlier work. 

These books are well worthy of this 
artistic form and they will make gift- 
books to be widely appreciated. 


Songs for Courage. Gathered by Zoe 
Beckley and Joseph Gollomb. Barse & 
Hopkins. $1.00. 

A selection of poems by writers old 
and new. Florence Earle Coates, Robert 
W. Service, John Masefield, R. L. Stev- 
enson, Thomas Carlyle and many more, 
both dead and living, are represented in 
the selections, which all strike that note 
of courage which is so contagious and 
which in a day like this can so well be 
appreciated. There are also a few prose 
selections, and the arrangement of the 
whole makes it a usable and profitable 
book. 


Aldebaran. By M. St. Clare Byrne. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Aldebaran” is an attractive collection 
of the verse of M. St. Clare Byrne. “De- 
vachan” is very colorful, and possesses 
the quiet beauty and music of pastoral 
England, a reflective quality that is very 
exquisite. This same quality one finds 
in “Michael Dreams,” only into this poem 
has crept Celtic sadness, that Celtic poiz- 
nancy making for mystic beauty, music, 
the lyric that sings itself. “Dagonet's 
Fool” and “Ser Nicolo Pasqualigo” are 
more dramatic in subject and form, the 
latter especially touching out the medix- 
val atmosphere admirably. It is some- 
what after Browning’s manner, as is 
“Golconda” and “Antanoe.” Altogether, 
this little sheaf of verse is unusual, and 
it is to be hoped we may see more of this 
poet’s verse. 


At a Venture. (An Anthology.) Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 60 cents. 

“At a Venture” is another anthology 
of verse in which are gathered the best 
work of some eight young poets. The 
poets vary in their relative merit, the 
poems of Beatrice L. Thomas, Leo French 
and Emma Gurney Salter standing out 
among the group. 

Beatrice Thomas’ poems are particu- 
larly fine, being full of lyric passion, 
music, an imaginative quality that marks 
the true poet. “Spring Wind” is espe- 
cially lovely, as is “Unsung” and “To 
Puck.” 

Emma Salter’s “Springtime,” “In War- 
time (1915),” “At Assisi” and “Troy: 
1915” are all lovely and full of poetic 
feeling. 

The two poems of Leo French, “Titan 
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THE BEST FALL BOOKS 


Fiction, War, Travel and Other Books from Dutton’s List 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANKE 


Two books, written 


from the trenches, 


First Series 
Second Series 


Each net, $1.50 


about soldier life that carry a 


splendid message of reassurance and consolation for everyone who is sending 


husband, brother, son, 


lover or friend to the front. 


They are packed full of 


the things we all, whether we are of those who go or those who stay, want to 


know and they are the noblest books that have come out of the war. 


The 


best possible gift for a lad bound for France. 


GRAPES OF WRATH 
BOYD CABLE 


Based on the fighting of the great Somme 
Battle, it tells what four chums in an in- 
fantry company, one of them a Kentuckian, 
saw and did. A vivid and thrilling nar- 
rative that makes you see, hear, smell and 
taste the very battle, by the author of “‘Ac- 
tion Front,’ “Beween the Lines” and “Do- 
ing Their Bit.’ Net, $1.50. 


UNDER FIRE (Le Few) 


From the French of 
HENRI BARBUSSE 


The intimate story, written with masterly 
literary skill, of a French infantry squad. 
As he describes the daily life of the men the 
author turns inside out their minds and souls. 
In France the work received the prize of the 
Academie Goncourt for the best book of the 
year. Net, $1.50 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF THE UNSEEN 
SIR WILLIAM F. BARRETT 


One of the greatest of English scientists 
examines scientifically a mass of evidence for 
survival after death offered by Psychical re- 
search investigators and others and presents 
conclusions that are of supreme interest to 
every human being. Net, $2.50. 


HELEN OF FOUR 
GATES 


“AN EX-MILL GIRL” 


A woman who has spent twenty of her 
thirty years in an English cotton mill has 
written a novel of such passion, power and 
uncanny gripping quality that leading critics 
in England and America are comparing it to 
the fiction of Poe and the Bronte sisters. No 
one knows who she is, but a chorus of high 
praise is welcoming her book. Net, $1.50. 


THE JOYFUL YEARS 
F. T. WAWN 


A story of youth and love, ideals and 
friendship, patriotism and sacrifice as fresh 
and beautiful and inspiring as a spring morn- 
ing. If you are young it will make you glad 
and happy. If you are getting elderly it will 
lift off half your years. Net, $1.50. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


THE ROYAL OUTLAW 
CHARLES B. HUDSON 


David the Outlaw, soon to be King of 
Israel, leads his fighting men through des- 
perate adventures, breathless perils, valiant 
deeds. A stirring tale of action and ad- 
venture, it follows the Biblical outline and 
vividly pictures the scenes and customs of 
the time. Net, $1.50. 


EAT AND GROW THIN 
CALENDAR 
VANCE THOMPSON 


An artistic calendar giving dietary advice 
and daily menus for reducing flesh based on 
the famous “Mahdah” menus and Van-- 
Thompson’s popular book “Eat and Grow 
Thin” of which a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand copies have been sold. In Press. 


Net, $1. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
WEST INDIES 


HYATT VERRILL 


A full, detailed and accurate account in 
very readable and charming narrative, of the 
manifold attractions and peculiarities of the 
West Indies. A concise and reliable hand- 
book that tells all that anybody, tourist, stay- 
at-home, investor, student, wants to know 
about the Islands. Copiously illustrated. In 
Press. Net, $2.00. 


THE HILL TOWNS OF 
FRANCE 


EUGENIE M. FRYER 


The first complete account ever written of 
the hill-towns of France whose influence over 
French history, picturesque situations, fasci- 
nating stories and present day importance 
invest them with great interest. Many beau- 
tiful illustrations. In Press. Net, $2.00. 


THE HAPPIFATS AND 
THE GROUCH 


STORY AND PICTURES BY 
KATE JORDAN 


Sure to bring delight to the heart and 
smiles to the face of any small person. No 
frowns or tears could last a minute before 
the infectious good nature of these fat, beam- 
ing jolly babies, busy with no end of good 
times. In Press. Net, $1.50. 


AT ALE BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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oO oO oO oO oO oO oO oO a Short stories of a group of undergrad- | fer to Misunderstand,” “How Wives 


The Well-Dressed |*"*" 


Man Prefers 


| Annie” “and “Breath o’ Dawn.” 
Suspenders | 


Belts 
Yrghion Garters 


Yrghion Armbands 


Manufactured by 


PIONEER 


SUSPENDER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 





AUTHORS! Manuscripts edited, revised | 


| aker. 


* and typed. Typing fee 40 


| uates at Yale. The clever sort of things 
Mr. Paine is an adept at writing and 
full of the atmosphere of the great 


Running Fire. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 


More Connolly sea stories up to the 
usual standard of this writer. Among the 
| best are “The Strategist,” “The Weeping 


Where Your Treasure is. By Holman 
Day. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


An exciting story of adventure that 
carries the reader through all sorts of 
places from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and gives him all the thrills he could pos- 


| sibly desire. 


Treasure Train, The. 
Reeve. 


By Arthur B. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 


A new Craig Kennedy story, full of 
excellent situations and dramatic de- 
velopment. 


Banks of Colne, The. By Eden Phill- 
potts. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


This new story centres about the work- 


| ers in a flower nursery and associates in 


an oyster fishery. The book has much 


| of that natural atmosphere which in the 


Doooonooogd 


cents per thousand words, including Carbon Copy. | 


Experienced reader. Work promptly, properly 


and accurately executed. PAYNE, 318-320 Sixth | the troubles that have kept things going 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Song” and “Force to the Forger,” are 
possessed of viril power, the “Titan 
Song” having the rhythmic beat of a 
martial chant. 

The background of all these poems is 
the War. 


| “over the border.” 


| Pollock. The Century Company. 


Consciously or unconsciously | 


these young poets reflect the dominant | 


thought of every thinking person today. 
One 
events. 
Top-Floor Idyl, A. By George Van 
Schaik. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 
A charming story by the author of 
“Sweetapple Core.” It is romance, pure 


cannot go untouched by great | 


past has made Phillpotts’ novels enjoy- 
able. 

Over the Border. By Herman Whit- 
Harper & Brothers. $1.40. 


This is a novel of modern Mexico and 


It is written in Mr. 
Whitaker’s usual breezy way. 


Wilderness Honey. By Frank Lillie 
$1.25. 

The story of a bee-farm in a wilder- 
ness—a charming tale, refreshing, and 


full of an outdoor fragrance. 


Rise of David Levinsky, 
Abraham Cahan. 
$1.60. 


A remarkable novel by a new writer— 


The. By 
Harper & Brothers. 


| the story of a Jew which might well be 


and simple, the tale of a sweet young | : . a 
| place, but his experiences are epic in 


mother and a sly but tender-hearted nov- 
elist. 


two together form the background for 


The circumstances that draw these | 


a most heart-reaching and heart-holding | : ae . 
| up a world as startlingly in its details 


love-story. 


Marching Men. 
son. John Lane Company. $1.50. 

A strongly dramatic tale of life in a 
mining town and the struggle one man 
made to combat the evils of the present 
industrial and social systems. 


Sons of Eli. By Ralph D. Paine. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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By Sherwood Ander- | 
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an autobiography. Beginning in abject 
poverty, the hero rises to fortune and 


character and wonderful in range. This 
is an interpretation of the character of 
the Russian Jew that rings true. It opens 


as that delineated in “The Abyss.” 


My Wife. By Edward Burke. 
Dutton & Company. $1.50. 

A clever satire on the subject of wives, 
full of subtle humor and flashes of real 
wit. Some of the chapters are headed: 
“How Wives Encourage Undesirables,” 
“How Wives Are Very Deceitful,” “How 


Wives Are So Untidy,” “How Wives Pre- | 


By James B. Connolly. | 


= 2. |} 


Aren’t So Easily Found.” 


House in Order, The. By Louise Col- 
lier Willcox. E. P. Dutton & Company, 

What a wholesome lesson this booklet 
teaches! 

Weary of life and its problems and 
handicapped by failing sight, a disheart- 
ened man planned to pass beyond, not, 
however, until his friends should realize 
his utter melancholy. Acting upon the 
advice of his closest associate, his first 
duty was to put his house in order, with 
the result that his time was overfilled, 
and with occupation his morose spirit 
fled. How his salvation was wrought is 
a powerful study and worth applying to 
one’s own life. 


Four Days. By 
Little, Brown & Co. 
One of the pathetic incidents of the 
entrance of the American troops into 


Hetty Hemenway. 





CORRECT ENGLISH 


HOW TO USE IT 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Special Feature Every Month 


Your Every Day Vocabulary 
How to Enlarge it 


Sample Copy 10c 
Subscription Price, $2 a Year 


EVANSTON - ILLINOIS 
TEACH YOUR CHILD AT HOME 

A vital subject to every mother is the 
early instruction of her child. An op- 
portunity for mothers to proceed along 
the same successful and scientific meth- 
ods used in the most progressive kinder- 
gartens in the country is offered in THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE, a magazine to which the best- 
known writers in the educational tield 
are contributors, and which fully meets 
the needs of the mother who does not 
have the advantage of a kindergarten for 
her child. IT WILL CONVINCE YOU 
that you may profitably apply kinder- 
garten principles to your everyday in- 
struction of the little ones with very 
beneficial results. Regular subscription 
price, $1.25 a year (10 months), but to 
“show you” we offer a 3 months’ trial 
subscription for only 25 cents. Make 


this experiment now and watch the re 
sults in your own home. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
3 MONTHS—25 CENTS 
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this terrible holocaust is this story of an 
interrupted honeymoon. With only a 
four days’ leave, a young lieutenant was 
hastily married to his boyhood’s sweet- 
heart. Surrounded by his kinsfolk, the 
time sped all too rapidly, leaving but a 
brief period to the devoted little bride. 
Their parting after too hasty a honey- 
moon is pathetically real and the pic- | 
ture too true to be termed fiction. 


Brown Study, Me. By Grace S. Rich- 
mond. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

A heart-reaching story of a young 
clergyman who might have been the 
idol of a wealthy New York congrega- 
tion, but who preferred work among 
humble people. He loves a society girl, 
and suffers greatly during the period 
of her development from a frivolous, sel- 
fish girl to a _ self-sacrificing, loving 
woman. 


Slate-Picker Soprano, The. By Will 
W. Whalen. Printed by the Mission 
Press, Techny, Illinois. 

Like most of Mr. Whalen’s novels, this 
also depicts life in the dusty breakers. 
His youthful hero is a lovable lad whose 
boyhood is spent slaving in the mines, 
where as a slate-picker he is dwarfed 
mentally, though spiritually a wonder. 
His superb soprano voice strangely 
enough is not ruined by the tained at- 
mosphere and like an exquisite song bird’ 
warbles his way into everyone’s heart. 





Jean of Greenacres. By Izola L. For- 
rester. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 

This is the story of a girl who leaves 
the home nest and her loved sisters and 
goes to the city to work. The contrast 
between their country home-life and the 
city experiences is delightfully pictured, 
and Jean herself is a girl which other 
girls will be proud to know. Pretty, 
sweet-natured and tender of heart, still 
Jean is plucky and she overcomes more 


than one obstacle in her brave fight for 
success. 


Yonkon Trail, The. By William Mac- 
Leod Raine. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35. 

A tale of the Yukon and a young gov- 
ernment man who meets a charming girl 
in the wilds of the North. How he has 
to fight for her and the beautiful ro- 
mance that develops between them 
makes a most pleasing story. 


Problem of Cell 13, The. By Jacques 
Futrelle. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

Stories which earlier appeared in “The 
Thinking Machine.” Clever tales about 
the ingenious scientist, Dr. Van Dusen, 
who proved that he could make what 
would seem to be miracles happen. 


Treasure. By Gertrude S. Mathews. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 
The record of a search for a lost man 
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Coming in October 
Not a War Book, Not a Problem Story 


Just clean, wholesome, leave-a-good-taste- 
in-your-mouth fiction— 


Norma Bright Carson’s 
First Full-Length Novel 


Trueheart Margery 


This ts the book of Jean and Richard 
Craven, of Gerry and little gir] Mar- 
gery. It tells how love melted self- 
ishness to tender kindness and paid 
the price of a mighty sacrifice. The 
romance of Gerry and Margery is one 


of the most delightful bits of new fiction. 


With full-color jacket, $1.35 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


George H. Doran Company, 38 W. 32nd St., NewYork 





















































































































twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 

think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as: 
a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 
helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 
a profession—what the writer himself makes it—THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 
write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 
News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 
als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 
quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


’ VHE EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 





























THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 














A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 
C Box RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































in South America. The story is told by 
a man of culture and philosophy, who is 
interested in many things, loving orchids, 
desiring luxury and making himself at 
home among the natives. The author 
took this man’s stories and put them in 
interesting form. Many pictures. 


Dominie Dismissed, A. 
Neill. R. M. McBride. $1.25. 


The author of “A Dominie’s Log” has 
written another clever, humorous bit of 
Scottish story in which the _ school- 
teacher with the Socialistic tendenci~ 
continues his philosophizing to the edi- 
fication of his readers. 


By A. S. 


Anchorage. By Florence Omstead. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

A delightfully quiet and serious small 
town story, with a young man who is a 
semi-invalid for hero. Paul is a man 
all readers will love for his gentleness 
and fineness, while they will admire him 
for his talent. 

Miss Olmstead is a masterly creator 
of character and her village people are 
full of human quality and appeal. 


Unhallowed Harvest, The. 
Green. George W. Jacobs. 

When the Rev. Robert Farrar entered 
the court room during the sensational 
battle between Capital and Labor, he 
little imagined that he was shortly to 


By Homer 


become involved in the terrific struggle. | 


From his pulpit, this magnetic clergy- 
man had preached to the wealthy until 
his impressive sermons were charged 
with socialism and a strong appeal for 
justice to the poor and a spirit of broth- 
erhood to the laboring classes. With the 
new theme of Christian justice, his most 
influential adherents deserted him, and 
his popularity among the laboring classes 
increased. Amid rapid kaleidoscopic 
changes we watch the struggle between 
the wealthy firm of Malleson and the im- 
poverished Factory Hill laborers led by 
Lamar, the embittered Socialist, while 
Rev. Farrar strives to arbitrate and cre- 
ate universal peace. 

The book unquestionably depicts con- 
ditions too real to entertain, but which 
may enlighten those desirous of studying 
the laboring classes and their uphill 
struggle. 


Burden of the Strong, The. By Jo- 
sephine Turck Baker. Correct English 
Publishing Company, Evanston, III. 

Notwithstanding the numberless prob- 
lem stories already overflowing the mar- 
ket, this book likewise treats of a prob- 
lem of paramount importance—the di- 
vorce question. Although it fails to 
analyze any different details of the sub- 
ject, it shows the sorrows of mismated 
couples and the havoc wrought by in- 
compatibility and hasty decisions on the 
part of the participants. 
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THE WAGES or HONOR 


By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 







A collection of stories by one of 
the best-known American short-story 
writers, including “The Wages of 





Honor,” “The Master Strategist,” “Crab- 
bed Age and Youth,” “Brewster Blood,” 
“The Ragged Edge of Forty,” “Raw 
Prose,” “Briarley’s Real Woman,” “Billy 
Foster and the Snow Queen,” “Milli- 
cent: Maker of History,” and “On a 
Brief Text from Isaiah.” 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


RUNNING FREE 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
With a background of the sea and a 
touch of humor and adventure running 
throughout, Mr. Connolly has here 
grouped ten of his best sea_ stories. 
Among them are “The Strategists,” a 
romantic navy story; “The Weeping 
Annie,” the adventures of three priva- 
teers of the sea; “A Bale of Blankets,” 
a story of American navy life from the 
officer’s point of view; “Breath 0’ 
Dawn,” an American bluejacket’s story 
of adventure and romance with the fleet 
in the background; “The Medicine 
Ship,” a humorous satire on the machine- 

made story of romantic adventure. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 



























New Novel 





thrills. 
the tragic denouement is logical. 






real pleasure. 






at its best in ‘Beyond.’ 







them close to the reader’s heart.” 






CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SCRIBNER FICTION 
nwunaownrs* IN HAPPY VALLEY 


The New Book by JOHN FOX, JR. 


Happy Valley and St. Hilda’s are the centre of the 
comedy and tragedy in which Allaphair, Christopher, 
Parson Small, the Angel, the Pope, the Marquise of 
Queensberry, and the Goddess play their parts, 
sometimes amusing, sometimes pathetic. 
they stand out as real people of the mountains- 
notable additions to the gallery of Kentucky moun 
taineers with which Mr. Fox has for so many years 
enriched our literature. 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


BEYOND 


Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “The story is full of 
From start to finish it maintains its interest; and 
Moreover, 
worthy’s style, as usual, makes reading the book a very 


Philadelphia Press says: “Mr. Galsworthy’s truly great 
art in the creation of living, human beings is exemplified 
His characters transgress the laws of society at every turn, 
but the author’s masterly skill in interpreting their impulses and emotions makes it 
impossible to regard them without sympathy. Their weakness and wistfulness bring 









Always 


$1.35 net. 


THE GREEN JACKET 


By JENNETTE LEE 


Mrs. Lee’s new novel is in a new field 
for her, although she carries into it in- 
evitably the qualities, both of the story- 
teller and idealist, that have made her 
most successful books. It is a detective 
story in which a woman is the chief 
detective—not merely an amateur but a 
real professional detective. 

$1.35 net. 


Coming late in October 


ARTHUR TRAIN’S New Novel 
THE WORLD AND 
THOMAS KELLY 


Brilliant though Mr. Train’s earlier 
work has certainly been, it will now be 
regarded as preparatory to this large, 
typically American novel: 

The reckless career of Thomas Kelly 
in pursuit of luxury and wealth in dread 
of his utter moral shipwreck, often 
barely escaped—only escaped at all 
through an influence that is steadily felt 
throughout is well told: that of his 
timid, insignificant mother whose love is, 
nevertheless, the great silent power that 
finally gives him the strength to per- 
ceive the truth and to renounce. 
$1.50 net. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

FOR THE READER OF NEW FICTION 

WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

BOOKS FROM ABROAD REVIEWED BY RALPH WIGMORE 

OF WHAT IS CIVILIZATION THE PRODUCT? EUGENIE M. FRYER 
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WANAMAKERS Special Book Offerings 


These books are all the regular editions, well printed and bound and would make most satisfactory 


gifts. 


These prices are made possible through buying the remaiader of the editions from the 


publishers at a fraction of their worth, aad pass the opportunity along to our patroas. 


Chronicles of Erthig-on-the-Dyke, Albinia 
Wherry) With 33 illustrations > 2 
price, $7.50 Our special price, 

A collection of letters, most of 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
part of the early record of the 
being the family seat Thes 
manners and customs of the 
and contain some historical 


Lucy 
vols. 


Cust (Mrs 
Publication 


which were written in the 
centuries These letters are a 
Welsh family Erthig Hall 
letters reflect to some extent th 
times when they were written, 


references that are interesting 


The Great Infanta Isabel, Sovereign of Flanders. By L. 
stein With 1 illustrations Svo. Publication 
Our special pr 90 cents, 

The famous Infanta Isabel was to 
England if the Spanish Armada had been successful, and 
Queen of France if her father Fhilip and the League had 
Vanquished the Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. Isabel, alone 
of the descendants of the gloomy Philip II of Spain, inherited 
his traditions, his ability, and his firm faith in his cause; and 
in her domain in the Netherlands she never flinched in het 
hopeless struggle against the indomitable Protestantism of the 
Dutch 


The Rei 


Klingen- 
price, 


have been Queen t 


tiscences of 
George Cornwallis-West 
cation price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.25. 
Social and political recollections of this 
Anglo-American society, and one of the 
and influential women of her time. 


The Bible and Its Teaching. 
With 40 colored illustrations 
ing Svo Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, $1.25. 

ro my love of the Bible is joined a love of Italian art, 
which has been developed during many visits to Italy and which 
has guided the choice of my illustrations This book is a 
serious attempt to help adults to understand the Bible.”’ 


Lady Randolph Churchill. By Mrs 
With 60 illustrations. vo. Publi- 


famous figure in 
most beautiful, popular, 


By 3aroness 
reproduced 


Freda De Knoop 
from famous paint- 


The Gathering of Brother Hilarius. By Michael Fairless, author 
of “The Roadmendet With 8S illustrations in color, SvoO 
Gilt top Publication price, $2.50. Our Special Price, $1.25. 

Through this little book runs the road of life, the common 
road of men, the highway that Hilarius watched from the 
monastery gate and Brother Ambrose saw nearing its end in 
the Jerusalem of his heart The book is a romance It may 
be read as a romance of the Black Death and of a monk with 
an artist's eye; but for the author it is a romance of the 
image of God 


The Farmer’s Boy. By Clifton Johnson 
from photographs by the author SvVo 
$1.50. Our special price, 45 cents. 


With S89 illustrations 
Publication price 


The Story Life of Washington. By 
illustrations 2 vols Svo, 
special price, $1.50. 

Five hundred true from 
together consecutively. forming a fascinating Life History ot 
George Washington Full of thrilling adventure, pulsing with 
the heroism of the Revolution, instructive and helpful as a his- 
tory of our struggle for Independence and the starting of the 
Greatest Republic. 


Wayne 


Whipple With 48 
Publication 3 


price, $3.00 Our 


stories 


authoritative sources, fitted 


With 85 illustrations 
Publication Price, 


The Country School. By Clifton Johnson 
from photographs by the_ author Svo, 
$1.50. Our special price, 45 cents. 

The two books above will particularly interest 
women who live in the country, as well as those 
moved from the country to city and still love their 


My Parisian 
Annessley 


$2.50 


men and 
who have 
country. 


Maude 
price, 


View By 
Publication 


Year. A Woman's Point of 
With 20 illustrations. Svo. 
Our special price, $1.25. ‘ 
This volume covers most interestingly almost every phase of 
Pari n life, and has chapters not usually touched upon in 
books about France, such as Concierges, Rows, The Flaneut 
Les Halles, The Demi-Monde, Le Jour de Mort, Studios and 
Artists, Servants, The Frenchman, The Frenchwoman, Midi- 
nettes, etc., etc. 


Fellowship Books. Contributions by various writers toward the 
expression of the human ideal and artistic faith of our own 
day. Attractively printed, with especially designed title and 
opening pages Uniformly bound in blue cloth, gold stamped 
gilt tops. Per volume, size, 6% x44. Publication price, 50 
cents. Our special price, 20 cents. 


Divine Discontent, by James Guthrie; The Quest of the Ideal, 
by Grace Rhys; So de, by Norman Gale; Romance, by 
Ernest Rhys; A Spark Divine, by R. C. Lehmann; Childhood, 
by Alice Meynell; Freedom, by A. Martin Freeman; The Joy 
of the Theatre, by Gilbert Cannan; Love, by Gilbert Cannan: 
The Meaning of Life, by L. W. Courtney; Poetry, by Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. 

The aim of the series is to recall the elemental truths whence 
springs all that makes life worth living, the factors that in- 
crease our common enjoyment of nature, poetry and art The 
main intention is constructive, not destructive, and neither 
theological nor political. 


Also and Perhaps. By Sir Frank Swettenham. 
tions from photographs. 
price, 25 cents. 

The reader will be astonished at the versatility of mind which 
enables this author, who with wit and literary ability, reviews 
the various characteristics of men and places in many parts of 
the world—always with the same sure grasp and intuition. 


With 3 illustra- 
Publication price, $1.25. Our special 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sovereigns, Revolutions and Republics. Recollections of a 
Parisian (Docteur Poumies de la Siboutie), L789-1863 Edited 
by his daughters, A. Branche and L. Dagourey. Translated 
from the French by Lady Theodore Davidson. S8vo. Publica- 
tion price, $1.75 Our special price, 75 cents, 

“Here is a book well worth reading and re-reading Di 
Poumies de !a Siboutie lived during what may be surely called 
the most eventful period in the whole of French history, not to 
say of all histories, from the Revolution of 1789 to the Second 
Empire and his recollections constitute undoubtedly a most 
captivating book of memoirs.’"’—‘*‘London Daily Mail.” 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London—1870-1900. By Herman 
Klein With more than 100 illustrations from photographs 
Svo Publication price, $2.40. Our special price, 65 cents, 

The memoirs of a famous London musical critic, with inti 
mate personal reminiscences of almost all the great musical 
figures of the last generation 


Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy. <A _ political study. 
V. de Braganca-Cunha With 14 full-page illustrations 
Publication price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.35. 
This book reveals the series of cause both political and 
social, which have brought Portugal to present condition 
l character of its people. 


and affected th 

East. Travel 
Translated by Daisie Rommel 
illustrations from the author photographs. Svo. 
price, $2.00. Our spe I price, 85 cents, 

From 1894 to 1901 Dr. Hackmann was a German pastor at 
Shanghai, devoting his leisure to the study of China, her people, 
her language, and especially her religion. This volume is the 
fruit of a long tour throughout Mongolia, China, Japan, Cam- 
bodia and Siam, taken in 1910-1911. It has a lightness of touch 
and an easy style that makes it very excellent reading for the 
layman 


German Scholar in the 


reflections 
By H. Hackmann 


With 21 
Publication 


scenes and 


Vie de Boheme. A patch of 
With 17 illustrations. SvVO 
special price, 85 cents, 

Contents Le vraie Boheme; A Fringe of History; Le mal du 
Siecle Parisian society; Les Viveurs; La Boheme romantiqut 
The Second “Cenacle;’’ La Boheme Galante; Schamard and 
Company Murger and his friends; Amusements of Bohemia; 
The Paris of Bohemia 


The Anglo-French Entente in 


Romantic Paris. By 


Publication 


Arlo Williams 
price, $3.50. Our 


the Seventeenth Century. By 
Charles Bastide With 13 full-page illustrations. Svo. Gilt 
top. Publication price, $3.00. Our special price, 85 cents. 

The author of this book of esays on the intercourse between 
England and France in the seventeenth century has gathered 
much curious and little-Known information. 

With its numerous hitherto unpublished 
illustrations drawn from contemporary sources, this book 
cannot fail to interest those to whom a most brilliant and 
romantic period in English history must necessarily appeal. 


documents and 


English Episcopal 


Palaces—York, Contributed by N. 
Oxford Honours, 


School of Modern History; Marion Weston; 
Henry Gee, D.D., F.S.A.; M. E. Simpkins, and Ada _ Russell, 
M. A Edited by R. 8S fait. With 12 full-page illustrations. 
Svo Publication price, $2.50. Our special price, $1.15. 

The above volume presents in popular form the result of 
investigations into the lighter side of history, and has an inter- 
est which will appeal to all who wish to know about the life of 
the Church and its great dignitaries, and about the houses in 
Which its bishops have lived. 


New Trails in Mexico. By 
illustrations, including 2 
Publication price, $5.00 

Ar account of one 


Sonora, 


Meineyer, 


With 119 


Carl Lumholtz, M. A. 
2 maps. Svo. 


plates in color and 
Our special price, $2.00, 
year’s exploration in Northwestern 
Mexico, and Southwestern Arizona, 1909 and 1910. 


Recreations of a Physician. By A. 
Gilt top Publication price, $2.00, Our special price, 90 cents, 
Dr. Chisholm points out how, through a proper use of their 
leisure, not a few men whose main energy has been given to 
their profession have yet succeeded in neutralizing the tendency 
of specialism to narrow life to the exact boundaries of their 


Stuart M. Chisholm. 8vo. 


zs of George Washington, Edited 
s by Lawrence B. Evans, Ph.D. 
0. Our special price, 90 cents, 
A well-printed, large-type edition of the writings of the First 
President, both valuable and timely at this particular moment. 


The Last Leaf. 
and Events in America and 
mer, LL.D. Gilt top 
price, 60 cents, 

The “‘Last Leaf” throws here and there upon a great epoch 


a side-light that will lend a little evidence to things men ought 
not to forget. 


with 
Ssvo. 


introduction and 
Publication price, 


enty-five Years of Men 
$y James Kendall Hos- 
price, $2.00. Our special 


Observations during Sev 
I 


Europe 
Publication 


Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth. By Georg Brandes. 

Svo Publication price, $2.50. Our special price, 55 cents, 

Georg Brandes, a Danish author and an eminent Shakes- 
pearean scholar, presents here a delightful volume depicting 
his early experiences—emotional, intellectual and spiritual. He 
frankly describes it and writes with charming naivete. 

Charles Godfrey Leland. A Biography. By 
Penne With 28 illustrations. 2 vols. 
price, $5.00. Our special price, $1.75. 
The biography of one of the most remarkable American men 

of Letters, a Civil War veteran, author of Hans Breitmann’s 

Ballads and the greatest authority (after George Borrow) on 

Gypsies and Romany life and folk-lore. 


Elizabeth 
Gilt top. 


Robins 
Publication 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Old Rest-a-Whaile Inn 


¢? 
LD REST-A-WHILE INN is a 
welcome retreat 
For all folk on their way to Wherever: 
It stands at the foot of high Try-Again-Hill, 
By the side of the road called Endeavor. 


On days that are chill you will find a 
bright hearth, 


And your host, Old Man Rest, there to 


greet you, 


He'll place youa chair near its comforting 
cheer, 
While he smilingly says, ~ Glad to meet 


you!" 


So stop, if you will, at Old-Rest-a-While 
Inn, 
Ere you try the hard climb on the morrow; 
No doubt you will find on the board spread 
for you 
The wherefrom fresh vigor to borrow. 
—WILL P. SNYDER 
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Miss Alice Browns Inheritance 


By Montrose Bi Moses 


ing a steep incline, and the presence of a lone coal 

wagon to disturb the quiet of old Boston—the voice of 
workmen almost out of place in this quaint by-way of another 
period—what more appropriate approach to the home of Miss 
Alice Brown than this? I had heralded my coming the day 
before over the telephone and was told that Miss Brown was 
not at home. “Don’t you know,” came the voice, “that Thurs- 
days she always goes to the theater?” And that is the kind 
of answer one deserves who tries in the slightest to disturb 
the accustomed routine of a New England inhabitant. 

But on this cold afternoon, as I stood before the door, 
waiting for an answer to my summons, I began, by the very 
picturesqueness of the surroundings, to see that there was 
something about them one would never care to have modernism 
displace—and that is, the omnipotent clutch of the New Eng- 
land features on its landscape—as well as on the hearts of 
its sons and daughters. A much-bestarched maid opened the 
door, with an old face as bright with polishing as the knocker 
on the door—which I am sure was there, or which ought to 
have been there. Up two flights the motherly soul went, and 
all I could hear of her was the newspaper quality of her apron, 
which brushed against the spiral staircase. 

And soon after I followed, or rather went as directed, 
since it was too much for the good woman to ascend twice, 
and into a room, which at once proclaimed Miss Brown’s in- 
heritance and the fact that the owner of the old-fashioned desk 
was a writer. There is something beautifully “fixed” about 
New England surroundings. Chairs seem to be as firm on 
the floor as renunciation stands in the heart of the inherited 
Puritan. They are there for a purpose, and this conscientious, 
horse-hair purpose seems to take away from the gracefulness 
of any invitation to be seated. Yet there was no stiffness, no 
formality about Miss Brown—only a quizzical smile from one 
determined beforehand to give away as little of herself in the 
interview to follow as possible—a humoring tone of voice, as 
much as to say, “If you keep on the heights, I will talk with 
you, but there is nothing about myself I can say, and I have 
no opinions on any subject, except the War.” 

The consequence is I had to feel my way slowly, grasping 
at threads of personality as they showed themselves. For in- 
stance, I gleaned that in the little movements which punctuate 
art, Miss Brown had little interest; that she is an aloof sort of 
person, who takes progress for granted, and tries to let it 
change her inherited point of view as slightly as possible. In 
fact, I found Miss Brown, and I found all literary Boston, 
during my visit in the winter of 1917, sorely vexed over the 
difficulties of the world, and trying, not to fit themselves in 
with the scheme of things, but to fit things in with the scheme 
of their inherited standards. It is this the New England 
writers are at present concerned about. They are measuring 
to see what part world changes are to play in the general per- 
petuation of their inherited ideas. That is at once the time- 
liness and the weakness of Miss Brown’s story, “The Prisoner”; 
it is so aloof from the social idea, yet so anxious to take the 


| * progr STREET on a winter’s day, with ice cover- 


labor problem under the protecting wing of New England 
sanction. These writers are not at all interested in the great 
facts of life outside the New England village life they know 
so well. 

But it did not take long, in conversation with Miss Brown, 
to see what part the new spirit will occupy in her work of the 
future—she will take it to herself as an adopted passion, not 
as something which is part of her, as the New England spirit 
is the web and woof of her—and like all those who are con- 
verted into a faith other than that bequeathed to them, she 
will hold it savagely, blindly, with that same fervor which made 
of Puritanism and of Abolition a fetish in New England. The 
modern spirit to Miss Brown, as is seen in her “The Pris- 
oner,” and also in her latest novel, “Bromley Neighborhood,” 
is not a matter of broad sociology or economics, but consists 
in a new set of moral sentiments, which must be brought into 
consonance with the scheme of things to which she has been 
accustomed. 

What these things are is best seen in her delightful 
“Meadow Grass” and her graphic “Tiverton Tales”; they are 
seen so long as she adheres, with estimable realistic touch, to 
her inherited passions, not to her superimposed ones. But 
when progress enters the main street of a New England story 
in Miss Brown’s novels, you invariably find her on the side of 
doubt, of conservatism as to how far they should be allowed to 
travel along the street. There is a sense that the order of the 
universe, moving so fast these days, must be regulated to con- 
form with the exactions of the Massachusetts Blue Laws. 

It is this provincial inheritance, therefore, which shapes 
the course of modern ideas in what she writes. Her whole 
attitude about the war is one of subservience to the accepted 
notion that, since we sprang from English stock, we must 
ever be ready to sacrifice ourselves upon the altar for the sake 
of our mother country. Even in the discussion of the outcome 
of the struggle, the larger issues of democracy are lost in the 
desire to perpetuate old England for the sake of New England, 
her child. 

I listened to these Boston writers with astonishment. Never 
had I seen the modern problems taken so personally. And they 
were pleading for a personal New England at the time we 
were, as a nation, trying to shape cur policy in the logical 
direction in which things were going. “Listen,” they seemed 
to say to their readers, “to the inner voice rather than to 
the national counsel.” In Miss Brown’s “Bromley Neighbor- 
hood” that preachment is rampant, but it is not satisfying to 
those who are thinking about the war in the light of the facts; 
any more than her plea against anarchy in “The Prisoner,” 
convinces the reader that she is thoroughly understanding of 
the big forces in American life coming out of the melting pot 
of nations. 

The fact is, as I looked about Miss Brown’s study, with 
its atmosphere of New England, from the mahogany to the 
typical bookshelves suggesting reading of the solid kind, I could 
not help but feel that had there been any decorations of the 
less staid order there, they would have crept in without Miss 
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Brown’s own volition; they would have been there because of 
a sense of obligation to have them there. And it is this sense 
of obligation which is so developed in the novelist. In Miss 
Brown’s excellent “The Story of Thyrza,” in her picturesque 
“Rose MacLeod” there is a truer consonance of relationship 
between the plot and the realistic style than there is in her 
later work. Exotic decoration has recently crept into her 
invention. And there are moments in “The Prisoner” when 
one can see Miss Brown wandering far afield, bringing to her 
realistic surroundings a melodrama which is all very well in 
itself, but foreign to her inheritance. A foreign freshet does 
not suit the New England soul. 

Neither in “The Prisoner’ nor in “Bromley Neighbor- 
hood” is the plot conclusive; there are elements dragged in 
for the sake of being modern, of keeping up with the trend of 
world events. The narrative of the stolen necklace, with the 
foreign singer, in the former novel, is strained in its reasonable 
connection with the New England fiber of the main characters. 
The overwrought conscience of the individual, mixed with a 
sentimentalism which destroys any comment on the war which 
emanates from the New England writer, is seen all through 
Miss Brown’s latest product. She sends one of her characters 
on the other side, and he develops a genius not unlike that of 
Rupert Brooke and Alan Seeger, but when he returns, after 
having fought with the Foreign Legion, there is no evidence 
that Miss Brown has grasped how deep an impression the con- 
flict made on the boy’s New England soul. No, all she wished 
to do, in the character of this boy, and in other characters in 
“Bromley Neighborhood,” was to utter her protest against neu- 
trality, and sentimentally to thrust New England into the war. 
To satisfy this New England conscience of hers she would 
have risked the entire welfare of the country. In the same 


zealous spirit would individuals have risked the Union on the 


rock of Abolition. 

These sentiments in her books come out in conversation 
with Miss Brown herself. The spirit of the crusader has seized 
her, without the clear object of the crusader. The war has 
given her a tangible outlet for a spiritual nature which threads 
her fiction and appears time and time again in her essays. But 
she is not as convincing nor as agreeable as she was in her old 
channels of New England life. There are poetic touches in her 
nature passages; reared in New Hampshire, she is true to the 
rural New England atmosphere she knows so well. Boston 
has not stamped her books; city life is heard afar off, and is as 
strange to her as the modern problems on which she touches 
with only half sympathy. For that reason we are sorry to 
see her trying to be up-to-date. She had every sign of being 
the logical successor to Miss Jewett. But the forces of evil 
now rampant in the world are besieging her, and may sap the 
native strength she has. 

“Bromley Neighborhood,” unsatisfactory in its emotional 


equality, is fragmentary in its solution. And it illustrates 
another quality about Miss Brown; the dislike of passion—-of 
any passion which has to do with the physical. Her heroine 
in this latest book is innocent of what womanhood means; hier 
purity is guarded by ignorance, and though in the end she has 
the mystery revealed, Miss Brown avoids the issue, with 
sense that all life, save the spiritual life, is unworthy the dis 
cussion. Her books, therefore, lack red color of passion, eve 
as did her $10,000 p!ay, “Children of Earth,” given such ; 
satisfactory production by Winthrop Ames. This drama was 
equally as inconclusive in its moral relationships as are her 
stories; equally as serious; and equally as realistic in its sharp 
New England details. 

No, Miss Brown is a child of Tiverton. She has no sym- 
pathy with primtive impulses, though in the wife of “The Pris- 
oner” she tried to suggest them. “We must save old Adding- 
ton,” is her cry in this novel; “we must protect the vision of 
old America from the grasp of a foreign population which is 
fast making us forget that we began as a nation on shipboard 
the Mayflower, off the New England coast.” 

From what I could glean in conversation, Miss Brown as 
an author is sensitive and self-willed. Her novels illustrate 
that she will tell her story in her own way. Her influences are 
all in the past. 

Our conversation was general. Questions were brushed 
aside with a laugh, and I was left with no interview. I was 
left only with the unsaid to work upon. 

We met later that afternoon at the Authors’ Club. Miss 
Brown’s conscience has been working a good hour, and she 
came to me effusively. 

“T suppose I really should have let you take away with 
you something of what I think,” she said. “I suppose it is 
difficult to interview one so silent and aloof as I am. Give me 
your hotel address and I’ll send you something tomorrow morn- 
ing you can use.” 

And I imagined all sorts of detail regarding how she first 
came to write, what were her influences, and all the kind of 
material the interviewer wants. But I had reckoned without 
my New England host. When I opened the inviting looking 
envelope the next day I found—an essay on Immortality. 


NoTe.—Miss Brown has written a host of books, among 
them “Fools of Nature,’ “Meadow Grass,” “By Oak and 
Thorn,” “Tiverton Tales,” “King’s End,” “Margaret Warrener,” 
“The Mannerings,” “High Noon,” “The Country Road,” “The 
Story of Thyrza,” “Rose MacLeod,” “Country Neighbors,” “My 
Love and I,” “Robin Hood’s Barn,” and a girl’s story, “The 
Secret of the Clan.” There are several volumes of poems to 
her credit, and she is the biographer of Mrs. Mercy Warren, 
the woman dramatist of the Revolution, who wrote “The 
Group.” Her latest novel, “Bromley Neighborhood” (Macmil- 
lan) was issued in July. 
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By Frank Yeigh 


concerting opinion that Canada not only lacks literary 
atmosphere, but affords no adequate and satisfactory 
backgrounds for fiction or other forms of literature. 

I venture to assert that the literary oracle is grievously 
mistaken. Any Canadiana bookshelf gives its denial to the 
charge. Indeed, practically every province of the nine that 
constitute the Dominion forms the background and the setting 
for many a tale and many an historical sketch. 

The baby province of them all—Prince Edward Island, the 
Garden of the Gulf—has provided the atmosphere and the char- 
acters for L. M. Montgomery’s popular tales of “Anne of Green 
Gables.” Even though they deal with quiet folk, living the 
quiet, uneventful life on Island farms, who will deny the atmos- 
pheric attractiveness of the Anne stories? They are redolent 
of the soil and breathe the clear air of the fertile land. 

The other maritime provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick are rich in historic materia'—for the one is the 
land of Evangeline and of ancient Acadia, and the other one 
of the corners of Canada settled by the United Empire Loyal- 
ists during and after the Revolutionary War. 

Neither does Quebec lack atmosphere. This picturesque 
Brittany of Britain has long since attracted historian and 
novelist. William Kirby made a classic of his “Chien d’Or,” 
as Gilbert Parker later did of “The Seats of the Mighty,” both 


. WOULD-BE literary oracle recently expressed the dis- 


novels making rich use of old Quebec city, as Parker did of 
rural Quebec in “The Battle of the Strong.” Curé, habitant, 
river dweller, backwoodsman, spinner and weaver among the 
women folks, all find a place in the portrait gallery of the 
novelists, as they do in Sir James Lemoine’s historical sketches. 

Let us linger over the French-Canadian peasant, or the 
habitant, as he is more familiarly known, who has been utilized 
by not a few fiction writers. Indeed, rural Quebec provides, 
as has been said, a unique atmosphere and background, both in 
history and legend and characters for the writer who is wise 
and clever enough to work them in. In the realm of verse, Dr. 
Drummond was quick to seize upon this ready material of his 
native province, and his “Songs of the Habitant” and of their 
rustic homes and lives will long remain a Canadian classic. In 
the realm of story-writing, Gilbert Parker laid the foundation 
In “The Right of 
Way,” in some respects one of his best productions, the quaint 
and quiet rural life in the riverside villages, and the familiar 
figures, from the Curé to the roadmender, come to real life in 
his pages. 

The little hamlets of the French-Canadian possess an at- 
tractive quaintness unknown in settlements of the West. It is 
difficult to exp'ain the reason. Perhaps it consists in the 
erratic street lines, curving to suit the whims of the coastal 
course, or in the dormer-windowed houses, steep of roof and 


of his first successes in Quebec scenarios. 
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big of window, with admittance to the upper flats by outside 
Perhaps it lies in the human pictures observable 
at every turn, of groups of merry children, of neighborly con- 


staircases. 


A Trader's Cabin on Lake Kathlyn 


ferences conducted with much loquacity of speech and shrugs of 


shoulders. Whatever the explanation, the modest villages of 





A Fur Trader and Dog Train 


the habitant are “as charming as charming 
the interest and regard of the wayfarer. 


can be,” winning 





The Pioneer Home of a Homesteader 


If the traveller rambles further afield, and enjoys the 
many drives available, he will make a closer acquaintance with 
the peasant of this historical land. He will see the old bake- 
ovens lining the wayside, their capacious interiors holding 
enough bread for the weekly supply of an inordinately larg 
family; he will see the thatched roof just as if he were in the 
old French motherland. He will see, too, the long ribbon farms 
filling the ferti'e valley of the St. Lawrence, with every e\ 
dence of modest contentment and thrift. 

In many a province, such as Ontario, the pioneer lived in 
a world of his own—a world of the log cabin, of the pony trai 
of the deep-hearted forests and streams, and of the simple life 
of our forefathers when foundations were being laid. 

The pioneer of Eastern Canada and the homesteader of 
the West both supply attractive character material for th 
observant writer. The early settlers in Ontario were most!: 
of English-speaking stock, coming to Canada from the British 
Isles or from the United States during and after the Revo 
lutionary War. 

The Scotch pioneer has received attention in Ra!ph Con- 
nor’s two Glengarry books, and Marion Keith’s series of novels, 
such as “The Silver Maple” and “Duncan Polite.” 

The early residents of the Niagara Peninsula are served 
up in many a volume, and in dealing with this pioneer typ: 
writers have not only stirring types to portray, but interesting 
primitive conditions to describe. Then there were no rail- 
ways, no steamboats, no telegraph or telephone systems, no 
trolley cars or 
lights. 

There were corduroy instead of macadamized roads, and 
for many a long mile mere paths or trails through the woods. 
Neighbors were far apart and social life was consequently re- 
stricted. Churches and schools were also few and far between 
and stores and shops equally scarce. Long journeys had to 
be made to transact important business, and trading, by rea- 


automobiles or bicycles, no gas, no electri: 


son of a lack of ready money, was largely done by exchange 
of goods or bartering. 

And yet “those good old days,” as we are wont to term 
them, were really good old days in many ways. The very sim- 
plicity and wholesomeness of life meant good health and long 
years, and the pioneers left to their children an inheritance 
more valuable than money, in sound constitutions, good morals 
and a respect for the Sabbath day, and the Church of God. 

“The Love of the Wild,” by Archie P. McKishnie, and 
Adelaide Teskey’s “Candlelight Days,” deal delightfully with 
the. pioneer and rural Ontario types. 

Ralph Connor, in “The Man from Glengarry,” utilized a 
rich field for effective fiction material and a suitable back- 
ground in the lumber industry of Canada, especially as it in- 
cludes the actual workers in the forest, on the rafts of the 
great rivers and in the giant mil!ls where the monarchs are 
reduced to lumber. He found ready at hand a wea!th of ma- 
terial in the lumberjacks, who convey the logs down the water- 
ways by means of huge rafts. These men are picturesque 
specimens of the toiling fraternity, rugged and rough, but as 
big of heart as of limb, men who are important and neces- 
sary attributes to the industrial development of the country, 
and without whom no land can really prosper. 

But it is even more true of the great Canadian West that 
it provides a rich and varied background in Hudson Bay and 
other old-time fur companies; in explorer and trapper; in Sel- 
kirk settler and Indian roamer; in cowboy and homesteader; 
in mining prospector and railway builder; in trail-maker and 
trail-breaker. He who says that the limitless West lacks at- 
mosphere and background for literary purposes reveals his own 
inability to discover or discriminate in the use of such a gold 
mine of material. 


The homesteader of the West differs in some respects 
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from the pioneer of the East. He is a more recent type, for the 
history of settlement north of Lake Superior covers less than 
the span of a single generation. He has, however, already 
created an atmosphere, and has been utilized by many students 
of western Canadian life. Mrs. Nellie McC!ung, in her popu- 
lar “Sowing Seeds in Danny” and “The Second Chance,” has 
taken what might be termed the commonplace types of a coun- 
try community on the prairies and converted them into most 
entertaining material for the reader. The limited and yet free 
life of the dweller of the plains is pictured with a fidelity that 
accounts for the success of the author. She has proven that 
life in a circumscribed area, life that the city fo'ks would call 
drab and dull, is worthy of the best efforts of the novelist, and 
that as human types they will yield as fine material as the 
more highly seasoned and possibly erotic dweller in the heart 
of a great city. The feverish life of the mcdern city is not 
to be preferred to the country life, with all its monotony, as 
a source of inspiration to the fiction writer. 

The Canadian railway builders and the railway workers 
have alike proved attractive writers in search of human ma- 
terial. The perspective of time has already created a g’amor 
around the pioneer railroad builder, both of contractor and 
workman. It is well known that Ralph Connor’s earliest suc- 
cesses came from delineating the men who built the first trans- 
continental railway from Winnipeg to Vancouver, away back 
in the seventies or eighties. One can still see the ruins of 
the shack, where these long-forgotten pick-and-shovel men 
helped to conquer mountains and bridge the turbulent rivers. 
Wi'd was their life, wide-open their temporary towns and un- 
Whenever they 
are suitably limned on the printed page, they emerge from 
the mists of the past as red-blooded sons of. Adam, who are 
entitled to be honored as true nation-builders. 


trammelled their activities and amusements. 


Thus many a 
page in Canadian literature makes good reading because these 
men come to life again. 

“Black Rock,” “The Sky Pilot” and “The Doctor’? come 
readily to mind as evidences of the existence of a literary back- 
ground in the Canadian prairies and mountains. Mrs. Murphy 
also found excellent material on the plains for her “Janey 
Canuck” stories. So did W. H. P. Jarvis, in his “Letters of a 
Remittance Man,” and Mrs. Humphry Ward utilized the gen- 
eral setting of the West in “Lady Merton, Colonist.” Frank 
L. Packard’s short stories of Western life “On the Iron at Big 
Cloud,” make the best of reading, as do Alan Sullivan’s, who 
depicts the man ahead of the railway, and even the Eskimo. 

What of the Mounted Policeman? that 


romantic repre- 


sentative of law and order whose teat is as large as an empire? 
What of the little band of a thousand men who police an area 
a thousand miles in extent from east to west, from north to 


south? Here again Ralph Connor has incorporated this in- 
teresting character in his “Corporal Cameron,” and in “The 
Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail.”’ But there are those who fee! 
that the great Mounted Police novel has yet to be written, and 
that full justice has not been done as yet by any novelist to 
these rovers of the plains, who maintain the law according to 
the British conception. 

The same suggestion applies in degree to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. This extraordinary Corporation of Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers, as King Charles termed them, are by no means 
strangers in the pages of many novels and histories. But it is 
probably true that all the literary resources of this rich mine 
have not been exploited. The history of the ancient Company 
is as saturated with romance as it is with tragedy, and is so 
linked up with the history of the Great West for two centuries 
that there is abundant material left untouched and many a 
song left unsung. And this is true notwithstanding the exce!- 
lent work done by many writers, such as Agnes Dean Cameron, 
Rev. George Byrce and others; and, of course, Yukon and 





River, Mountain and Railway on the Skeena 


Klondyke repeat their own story in many a novel and poem. 


“The narrowing lust for gold,” in Tennyson’s expressive 


Building Railways 


phrase, that led to the great gold rush of former days, sup- 


plied at least a literary by-product. Service’s strong poems 


The Story of a Canadian Settler from Shack to House 


and weak novels and Jarvis’s tales have dealt with the turbu- 
lent life of the mining camp and the growth of Skagway and 
Dawson City. 
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Pioneer Ranch, Buckly Valley. B. C. 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 


One of the latest Canadian novels, “The Shadow Riders,” 
by Isabel Paterson, is an illustration of my argument that a 
Canadian literary background does exist, for the city of Cal- 
gary has manifestly supplied the atmosphere and social back- 
ground for the book in question. 

The author has said of her story: “It could not have hap- 
pened anywhere else. Not that it ever did happen anywhere 
at all, but I could not have imagined it anywhere else. If I 
had tried to place it in another city there would have been no 
story. Of course, Calgary should not be judged by that story 
or by any one novel. It would not be fair to Calgary. It was 
three times as complex, interesting and alive as I could portray 
it on paper. 








Kinderley, Saskatchewan 


“It is true that in the accepted sense Calgary affords no 
background. That is, it has no long traditions; the city’s 
earliest beginnings scarcely date back fifty years; there are 
no historic buildings, and no indigenous culture or art. There 
could not be. But the people form their own background. And 
the revelation of character in that acid bath of competition is 
fascinating almost to the point of being shocking. People walk 
around in their naked souls, as it were. It seems to me that 
is far more interesting, and better raw material for fiction, 
than any background, however, ancient, mellow and cultured, 
could possibly be. But it is also more difficult to transfer to 
paper.” 

Mrs. who thinks there is inexhaustible 
material for the novelist in the Canadian West of today. “These 
new cities,’”’ she says, “present a social microcosm, none the less 
complete because it is still in a state of evolution. Before the 
war began, all values were subject to change overnight. It 
made life dramatic, if nothing e'se. 


Paterson is one 


Character is revealed in 
these shifts of fortune as a landscape by a flash of lightning. 
1 believe some writer said lately that Canada did not offer a 
field for fiction. It seems to me it is the only absolutely fresh 
field. A lack of background, I believe, was the objection urged 
But there is a background, not of rich tradition and antiquity 
as in the old world, but living and plastic. It is not easy to 
If you will pardon the bull, I will 
say that the background of the Canadian West is its future. 
And for individual writer choose from the 
strangest mingling of races, types and social grades one could 
imagine.” 


capture because it changes. 


types a can 


Yes, there is a wealth of literary material—historic and 
legendary atmosphere—in every part of Canada; materia! that 
will supply many a writer for many a year to come. 
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Marion Harland of Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 


By Emma V. Patterson 


MELIA County, Virginia, was a very different place 
A “befo de wa” from what it is today. When Marion 
Harland—known in real life as Mrs. Terhune—was 
born there in 1831, slavery was not only a recognized fact, but 
Southerners believed it would go on existing until the end of 
time. Mrs. Terhune, or little Mary Virginia Hawes, as she 
was then called, was attended by her colored “mammy” and 
by other slaves, who had been a part of her mother’s wedding 
portion, when she left her father’s house as a young bride. 
Mrs. Terhune’s parents met with financial troubles shortly 
before her birth, and moved from Richmond to the obscure, 
country village, destitute of school or social privileges, where 
she was born. 

Her early education was received from governesses, tu- 
tors, and at private institutions. At that time there were no 
public schools in Virginia. In 1844 the family returned to 
Richmond to live. From here Mrs. Terhune was married in 
1856 to Dr. Edward Payson Terhune, then pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Charlotte Court House, Virginia. 

She tells us that even as a baby, she began “making up 
stories,” and throughout her life every human being with whom 
she associated was to her a living story. 

She began writing for publication at the age of sixteen. 
In 1853, “The Southern Era” offered a prize of fifty dollars 
for the best temperance serial. Mrs. Terhune won that prize 
with her story “Kate Harper,” using the pen name of Marion 
Harland. This was her first published work. Soon after its 
appearance, she began her first book, “Alone.” Its immediate 
success was very remarkable. Mrs. Terhune still treasures a 
letter from Henry W. Longfellow, congratulating her upon the 
fact that it had just reached its sixth edition. 

“The Hidden Path,” her second novel, was published the 
following summer, so Marion Harland was well launched on 
her literary career. 

Though her novels gained immediate popularity, Mrs. Ter- 
hune is best known in many households through her author- 
ship of books on domestic subjects. “The National Cook-book” 
has proved a blessing in many thousands of homes, while “Com- 
mon Sense in the Household,” is just the manual needed by 
those about to assume the duties of home-making. 

Mrs. Terhune gives an interesting account of her own 
experiences as a young housekeeper. She was well supplied 
with cook-books, but after her faith in them had grown weak, 
she found out that they had been written by old maids who 
boarded, or by women who had never kept house. The writer 
of the principal one was a woman who had lived in a hotel for 
twenty years. It was then that she decided to write one for 
herself, though the idea of publishing it did not occur to her 
until later. 

She had to undergo many trials at that time with her 
colored servants and their superstitious way of “gettin’ their 
han’ out” in cooking. This made her long to spare other 
women the same trying ordeals. With this idea in view she 
gave up novel-writing for a time to produce “Common Sense 
in the Household.” She changed the standard of housekeeping 
from the old-time drudgery to a dignified profession. 

Mrs. Terhune has been a prolific writer, publishing many 
short stories, novels, essays, books of travel and domestic 
manuals; she has also journeyed throughout the country lectur- 
ing, but she has never neglected the duties which she assumed 
upon becoming a minister’s wife. For more than fifty years 
she was active in all kinds of church work, especially during 


eighteen years in Newark, N. J., where Dr. Terhune was called 
to assume the pastorate of the First Reformed Dutch Church. 
Mrs. Terhune’s influence was felt, not only in that parish, but 
in many other parts of the city. Working in her usual quiet, 
unobtrusive manner, few realized how far-reaching was the 
good she accomplished. 

In 1876, with her husband and children, she went abroad. 
Their one regret was parting with the members of their New- 
ark parish among whom they had lived for so many years. 
They had become endeared to all their church people and had 
made many lasting friendships. But it was thought that Mrs. 
Terhune’s health would be benefited by the change. 

“Loiterings In Pleasant Paths,” a delightful volume of 
travel, gives an interesting account of their experiences. “Rome 
was a gracious rest; Geneva was upbuilding,” she tells us. So 
it was with renewed vitality, with mental and physical vigor 
restored, that they returned to America two years later. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, their next charge, Mrs. Ter- 
hune taught a young men’s Bible class, whose membership soon 
increased from eight to sixty-six. Mrs. Terhune kept in touch 
with many of these members long after they became gray- 
haired old men. 

Mrs. Terhune has been editorially connected with many 
periodicals, among others, “Babyhood,”’ “Wide Awake” and 
“Saint Nicholas.” In 1901 she accepted the charge of a Woman’s 
Syndicate Page established by “The North American” in Phila- 
delphia. Besides her private correspondence, her mail for that 
paper has amounted to over twenty thousand letters a year. 
Out of it has grown a club known as “The Helping Hand.” Its 
motto is “For Love’s Sake.” It is impossible to estimate the 
good that has been done by this society. Thousands of books 
and magazines are sent to shut-ins, and to charitable 
institutions. 

In collaboration with her children, Mrs. Terhune has writ- 
ten three books, each on a different subject. In “The National 
Cook-book,” she was aided by her daughter, Christine Terhune 
Herrick. “Everyday Etiquette” was written with Virginia 
Terhune Van de Water. In her novel “Dr. Dale,” she collab- 
orated with her son, Albert Payson Terhune, who is now a New 
York journalist. It is seldom that a writer has one child to 
follow in her footsteps, but Mrs. Terhune is fortunate in having 
three, all of whom have gained prominence along literary lines. 

In the summer of 1893, Mrs. Terhune visited the Holy 
Lands, accompanied by her son, who had just graduated from 
Columbia University. The trip was made under the auspices 
of “The Christian Herald,” for the purpose of investigating the 
lives and conditions of the women there. Mrs. Terhune’s let- 
ters were published in that periodical during the seven months 
of her sojourn abroad. Later they appeared in book form under 
the title “The Home of the Bible.” Her son also published his 
impressions, in a volume called “Syria from the Saddle.” 

After returning from this Eastern trip, Mrs. Terhune 
gave a series of lectures based upon her experiences abroad. 
She traveled throughout the country, part of the time unac- 
companied, and talked before many thousands of people. Though 
Mrs. Terhune must have suffered many inconveniences during 
an experience of this kind, she tells only of the courtesy and 
hospitality that she received, and of the friendships made 
during this time. The success of the lectures has long been 
known. 

“Where Ghosts Walk” was published in 1898. It consists 
of a series of sketches relating to the author’s travels abroad. 
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“Literary Hearthstones,” which appeared four years later, 
contains among other interesting studies of English authors, a 
particularly happy account of Charlotte Bronte and her home 
at Haworth. 

In 1804 Mrs. Terhune was appointed a delegate from the 
American Historical Society to the Historical Congress held 
at The Hague. She has been a member of this society for 
many years and has always taken an active interest in every- 
thing connected with its advancement. 

In September, 1906, Dr. and Mrs. Terhune celebrated their 
golden wedding at Sunnybank, Pompton, N. J. The name of 
this place was taken from one of Mrs. Terhune’s novels, and 
it has been her home for nearly fifty years. It is beautifully 
located on Ramapo Lake, and has a picturesque range of moun- 
tains for its background. There are about seventy acres of 
land on the two sides of the lake, which belong to the Sunny- 
bank estate, so that Mrs. Terhune feels perfectly free from the 
annoyance caused by the encroachment of too close neighbors. 
Her two daughters, Mrs. Herrick and Mrs. Van de Water, also 
have their country homes on the lake, and Mrs. Terhune de- 
lights in having her children and grandchildren with her. For 
she is, above all things, a good woman, and a good mother. 
She was born with the true spirit of Southern hospitality and 
enjoys nothing more than in having all her kin around her. 
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Mrs. Terhune’s book, “A Long Lane,” was published jn 
1915. It is a story of the early Dutch farmers of New Jersey, 
descendants of the old Patroons whose homes were deeded to 
them by royal grant. In this book Mrs. Terhune writes of her 
own countryside and of the people with whom she was 


ac- 
quainted over forty years ago. The incidents are all taken 
from life and the social gatherings of that day are very \ idly 
portrayed. Mrs. Terhune depicts the rugged characters, w ork- 
ing among the hills of New Jersey, with a skill which is go 
entertaining, and yet so realistic, that the story stands out 
vividly as being just what it is, a true tale. 

The plot is most dramatic, but Mrs. Terhune’s natural opti- 
mism causes that element to be more of an undercurrent, and 
she brings home the lessons of hope, and faith and the victori- 
ous triumph of the larger charity. 

Although Mrs. Terhune’s book “Alone” was one of the 
best sellers in the fifties, this last work is considered her 


strongest production. She has often wondered why “a field so 
rich in historic interest, tradition and romance should have 
been left idle so long.” It is to be hoped that Mrs. Terhune 
will continue this work, so ably commenced, and that New 
Jersey may come into her own in American fiction, as New 
England has done through the portrayal of Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman. 


Luther the Modern 


By H. Merian Allen 
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RAND, rough, old Martin,” as Browning called him, 
is as much a living, forceful personality today as four 
hundred years ago. Some men never really die. This 
can be said appropriately of Lincoln and Chatham, but, pre- 
eminently is it true of Luther. When, on that All Saints’ Day 
Eve, in 1517, he nailed to the Wittenberg church door his ninety- 
five theses against indulgences, he struck the first note on a 
liberty bell which, across the wide world and down through 
the long centuries to come, was to proclaim, with never-failing 
For 
us, living in the midst of an internecine war, the consumma- 
tion of a materialistic age, it is peculiarly fitting that the 
months ensuing from October the thirty-first, 1916, on to Octo- 
ber thirty-first, 1917, should be set apart as “Reformation 
Year,” during which to observe this portentous act and dwell 
upon the memory of the great humanist. 

Luther essentially belongs to this and all time. The re- 
former did not represent a church movement merely. His 
was the breath which fanned the Renaissance period into the 
growing flame of moderism. He brought society out from the 
grey level of monastic mysticism into the bright sunlight of 
inspiration and hope. The fight that he fought for the ex- 
altation of the kingdom of God and for individualism is still 
going on; and in it his figure is yet central, his voice powerful. 
Other men have written their names on history’s pages as 


resonance, intellectual, spiritual and social emancipation. 


leaders in national crises, as creators of constitutional epochs, 
and the effects of their work have been reflected outside the 
boundaries of their own lands; this man was first and foremost, 
by the very nature of his mission, a mighty citizen of the whole 
world. 

Therefore he lives. And should he appear among us at 
th» very present, in his vestments of a fashion four centuries 
old, it would seem not unnatural. He would be seen and 
known here and now as eminently human, though consecrated 
to great aims. His was a remarkably balanced nature. Idio- 
syncrasies of temperament there were, rough he was at times, 
but an all but perfect poise harmonized, in the main, a score 


of magnetic gifts so that one was not exercised at the expense 
of the others, while all were calculated to appeal to the rank 
and file with whom in contact. He possessed to a 
pronounced degree both political sagacity and honesty, passion, 
together with a keen sense of humor, intellect and sentiment, 

Yet not for a moment did he seem an 
It was this rare blend which made Luther's 
influence so far-reaching, and it was the want of it which 
placed limitations upon his otherwise able contemporaries, 
Erasmus, Melancthon and Lefevre. 


he came 


courage and piety. 
oddity or fanatic. 


In stature imposing and inclined somewhat to corpulance, 
he anticipated Dr. Johnson, as well as pre-empting the latter’s 
abruptness of manner. His eyes, keen, luminous and pene- 
trating, found after likeness in those of the great tragedian, 
Edwin Booth. There was an unaffected dignity of bearing 
about the man, the normal outcome of self-victory after years 
of tumultuous struggle, and a tolerance unusual in that age, 
although it must be confessed that he estimated his own worth 
highly, and as a dialectician was arbitrary. These traits, how- 
ever, were common then—and are not exceptional now. 

His disposition early took a trend towards the roman- 
tic and gay, while holding a vital interest in life’s 
serious side. When he decided to leave the University of 
Erfurt, and become an Augustinian monk, the last thing 
he did was to give a dinner to his college friends. More- 
over, the next morning it was discovered that, though he 
had left behind him most of the reminders of worldly 
pleasure, he had carried away his Virgil and Plautus, the one 
an exponent of the purest the other of the most 
sprightly comedy. In mature days, as learned professor of 
philosophy and doctor of divinity at Wittenberg, he could 
often be seen in a high-backed chair, surrounded by such 
intimates Melancthon and Spalatin and the venerable 
Staupitz, not always engrossed in deep speculation, as an 
engaging twinkling of the eye and a relaxing of the corners 
of the mouth abundantly proved. 

This valiant priest and gifted man of the world, with 
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LUTHER THE MODERN _ 


his earnest, open face and ready wit (genuine always, if a 
trifle grim at times) would be a delightful companion in 
any cultured society of the present. One can well imagine 
him perfectly at ease in a brilliantly lighted drawing room 
of s very present. Perhaps discussion runs upon the 
ereat European struggle. If so, this sixteenth century 


chieftain will talk sanely though with unmistakable vigor. 


He hated war, but he more hated weak, and therefore use- 
less temporizing. In the crisis of his career, when sum- 
moned before the Diet assembled at Worms, he answered 


the solicitous pleadings of friends that he forego the jour- 
vith, “I do go to Worms, though there are as many 
de\ as titles in that city,” and the founder of a new era 
proceeded on his way, for all he knew to the disastrous 
which met John Huss on a similar errand, a hundred 


ney 


end 

vears before, but, nevertheless, singing lustily his great 
hymn, “God is our refuge in distress.”. In the German 
Peasant Revolt, of 1524, he did what he could to stem the 
tide of unrest, but when these earlier efforts proved of no 
avail, and the masses ‘gave themselves up to inexcusable 
excesses, the statesman displaced the minister; expressing 


downright condemnation of the movement, he alligned him- 
self actively with the Princes of Germany and advised dras- 
tic measures for the dissipation of the rebels. The effect 
decisive action was to turn the formidable middle 
class, the great camp of his party, against the rebellion, and 
its fate was doomed. 


ef such 


This hero of a momentous revolution was also a musician 
and composer; the harmony of notes and rhythms to him meant 
rest and peace and mental exaltation. One of his memorable 
mots was “Next to theology it is to music that I give the high- 
est place and the greatest honor,” whimsically adding “A 
schoolmaster ought to know how to sing; without this qualifica- 
tion I would have nothing to do with him.” Like some olden 
Arion or Orpheus, Luther’s flute and guitar were always close 
at hand. Often, of an evening, the great preacher would take 
down one or the other from its peg on the wall and play an ac- 
companiment while his fine barytone voice burst forth into 
a song or, perhaps, one of his own hymns. And Luther’s 
hymns are favorites to this day; the “Einfeste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” written shortly before the adoption of the Augsburg 
Confession, has been described by Heine as “‘the Marsellaise 
of the Reformation.” 

It is, really, not a fantastic flight of the imagination to 
picture this famous luminary of the Renaissance talking en- 
tertainingly, and as from personal experience, of today’s opera 
or concert or oratorio. Were he here he would indeed enjoy 
the soul-stirring cadences of “Faust,” the haunting melodies 
of “Norma,” or the beautiful lyrics of “Lohengrin.” Clearly 
it is no far cry from Luther to the sweetness of Handel’s 
“Messiah” or the majesty of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” Nor 
would his conversation be confined to music. He loved flowers 
and knew a deal about them. Of this fondness, his coat of 
arms remains in mute but gracefully eloquent evidence. It is 
in circular form, with a white rose in the centre, on which 
shows a heart, while on this, in turn, is a black cross. The 
whole is encircled by a gold ring bearing “In patientia suavi- 
tas,” the reverse reading: 


“The Christian’s heart on roses lies 
When at the Cross it mourns and sighs.” 


The reformer was an elastic nature, and supremely adapt- 
ive. He never found that a contemplation of Heaven was nec- 
essarily antagonistic to rational enjoyment of earth. Once he 
saw a friend much depressed and said to him: “Man, what are 
you doing? Can you think of nothing else but your sins, dying 
and damnation?” It was this Luther who was fond of saying, 
“We do not become righteous by doing that which is righteous; 
but having become righteous, we do that which is righteous.” 
A healthily normal philosophy, surely. 
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Thus it was that he could come from his closet and the 
Lord’s prayer, in which he “found much comfort,” and, with 
perfect consistency, prove an ideal host at dinner, not far re- 
moved, if at all, from one of our own. Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas and the Schoolmen would be compared with theology 
“as darkness to light,’”’” Erasmus and other weak-kneed breth- 


Luther's Great Life Summed up 


In Little 


1483 (Nov. 10.) Born, a miner’s son, as Eisleben, 
Saxony. 
1498 Sent to the Latin School of Trebonius, at 
5 Eisenach. 
1501 Entered the University of Erfurt—where he first 
: made acquaintance with a Latin Bible. 
= 1505 (July.) Entered the Augustine Convent, Erfurt; 
: aetat 22. 
1507 Ordained to the priesthood. 
1508 Through the influence of Staupitz, made Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Wittenberg University ; 
aetat 25. 
1510 Visiting Rome, as fulfilling a vow, his reforming 
eyes are opened to the sins of ecclesiasticism. 
1512 Made a licentiate and Doctor of Divinity, de- 
claring “Justification by Faith” the central 
doctrine in his conception of Christianity. “Jf 
I had four hundred heads I had rather lose 
them all than revoke justification by faith.” 
1517 Nailed to the church door at Wittenberg his 


immortal ninety-five theses against indul- 
gences—which may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Those who fancy themselves sure of salvation 
by indulgences will go to the devil with tiose 
who teach them the doctrine. 

“Every true Christian, dead or living, is a nar- 
taker of all the riches of Christ, by the gift 
of God, and without any letter of indulgence.’ 


1520 Issued “The Appeal to the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation” and his tract “On the 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church.” The 
latter provoked the saying: “Erasmus laid the 
egg and Luther has hatched it,” and led to the 
author’s excommunication by Leo X. 

(April 17-18) Examined before the Diet at 
Worms, presided over by the Emperor Charles 
V. “Here I stand and I can do no otherwise. 
Gold help me! Amen!” 

Returning, uncondemned, through the Thurin- 
gian Forest, he is carried off by friends; con- 
fined in the lonely Wartburg till the March 
of 1522. 

It was at this time he undertook his Translation 
of the New Testament into German, comple*- 
ing it just before his release. 

Laid by the monastic garb; published his hymns. 

Married Catharine von Bora, an escaped nun. 

Completed His German Translation of the Old 
Testament. Luther’s rendering of the Scrip- 
tures, by their extensive circulation, as well as 
by the force and beauty of the language, have 
exerted a most powerful influence upon Ger- 
man literature, which almost may be said to 
date its origin from them. 


1546 (Feb. 18) Died, at Eisleben; aetat 63. 


ren might be given short shrift, while dangerous Charles V 
and the grave issues of the Reformation occupied much dis- 
cussion, but through all, notwithstanding, ran a decided cur- 
rent of humor and good fellowship. Two of these gatherings, 
which took place but a few years before his death, are worth 
considering. 
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One was given to the chief men of Wittenberg University, 
among whom was Eisleben, a former Judge, and then the dis- 
tinguished professor of law. At the completion of the several 
courses, when everybody was mellow, Luther ordered brought 
him a certain goblet with colored rings marked in its glass, 
which he filled with wine, drinking the healths of his guests. 
When the celebrated teacher of the Roman Code, Pandects, and 
Institutes was reached, Luther showed him the glass and said, 
with mock solemnity, “Eisleben, dear sir, I give you this glass 
of wine; down to the first ring, the ten commandments; to the 
second, the creed; to the third, to Pater Noster and the rest 
of the Catechism.” The host then quaffed off the contents, and, 
refilling the goblet, gave it his guest who, after drinking spar- 
ingly, put it down on the table. With a broad smile, and amid 
general laughter, genial Martin observed, “I knew well be- 
forehand, that our friend would swallow the ten command- 
ments, but let alone the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the cate- 
chism; for it was he who advised us to take the law out of 
the Church and put it into the Court House.” The power that 
a sense of humor had over Luther’s character cannot be over- 
estimated. It is not too much to say that this was his destiny’s 
balance wheel. 

Then there was an entertainment in honor of George Spa- 
latin, court chaplain to the Elector of Saxony and Luther’s 
fidus achates. At the close of the dinner its giver arose carry- 
ing a glass, uplifted, towards his old comrade reciting at the 
same time, in a sprightly vein, these impromptu lines: 


“Himself a fragile glass, thy host, My Spalatin,— 
The parting draught presents here in a glass of wine.” 


Shortly after daybreak on the morning of his Augsburg 
journey to appear before Cardinal Cajatan, the Pope’s legate, 
and defend his temerity in opposing the doctrine of indul- 
gences, Luther went to his barber that he might obtain a shave 
and general tonsorial improvement. After Tetzel’s assailant 
had taken his chair, the man of strops and razors, with the 
proverbial loquacity of such, commenced, “Dear Doctor, how 
is it you wish to be shaved so early?” “I shall appear before 
the Pope’s legate,” was the reply, “so I must look young; then 
he will think, ‘Why the devil if Luther still is so young, and has 
already done so much mischief—how much may he do yet?’” 
When the process of renovation was completed, the reformer 
proceeded to dress himself in his best clothes and arrange 
various ornaments of gold around his neck, much to the amaze- 
ment and admiration of his servitor. “Dear Doctor,” ex- 
claimed the latter, “that will gall them!” “It is why I am 
doing it,” answered Luther, his usually kind eye showing an 
ominous glitter. “They have vexed us more than enough. Ser- 
pents and foxes must be treated in this manner.” 

Upon another occasion somebody asked him, half in jest, 
half in earnest, whether one who was praying might, also, 
curse. Immediately came the response, accompanied by a quiz- 
zical smile, “Yes, for when I pray ‘Hallowed by my name,’ I 
curse, at the same time, Erasmus and all the heretics, as many 
as blaspheme and revile God.” 





Once a hack driver being at Wittenberg wanted to see 
“the real Pope,” as the noted leader was popularly named. 
He went to Luther’s dwelling and, hesitatingly, knocked at 
the door. The occupant happened to be at dinner, but arose, 
and, as was frequently his practice, went to the door himself. 
He received his humble visitor cordially, invited him to dinner 
and kept him in conversation for some time. At the end, the 
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great man took his hand in a warm grasp and said, “When yoy 
get home, tell the people that you have shaken hands with Doe. 
tor Luther, the greatest heretic.” 

This gift of most human wit gave that vivid coloring to 
Luther’s courage and earnestness which has so differentiated 
him from many another unquestionably strong but compara- 
tively ineffective man. He left his barber with a jest upon his 
lips, but he returned from Augsburg conqueror, after the un. 
compromising Cajetan had demanded full retraction of his 
creed and had been given answer in the immortally braye 
words: “If I had four hundred heads, I would rather loge 
them all than revoke justification by faith.” 

No man, before or since, ever so despised death as did 
this learned doctor of divinity. His adversaries had sent on 
to Worms, ahead of him, all the calumnies venomous brains 
could think of to make his position doubly hazardous. For 
example, it was rumored that he was possessed of many 
demons; that concealed in his smelling bottle resided a familiar 
spirit, and that he also carried about with him an unhallowed 
thing attached to his finger by a thread and small silverring. The 
accused was told that if he went there he would surely be 
burnt alive for sorcery, to say nothing of heresy. What was 
the reply? “Though they should kindle a fire whose flames 
should reach from Worms to Wittenberg and rise up to heaven, 
I would go through it in the name of the Lord and stand be- 
fore them. I would enter the jaws of Behemoth, break his 
teeth, and confess the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And Martin Luther did what was full as hard. One of 
the great pictures in history is that which shows the black- 
clad form of the Augustine monk confronting the pomp and 
pageantry of the great dynasty of Charles V. Back of him 
were arrayed five thousand spectators, and, in front, looking 
down on the man with unfriendly eyes, was the Court assem- 
bled to judge him, headed by the Emperor’s self, with two 
hundred of the greatest nobles, temporal and ecclesiastical, in 
Christendom. For two days was the reformer browbeaten and 
hectored with questions, as well as demands that he recant the 
mighty principles for which he stood and spoke. But, hour 
by hour, his eyes grew brighter with the fire of a great resolve, 
his voice became stronger, and his figure, in spite of the sombre 
robe and ugly cowl, seemed, to the unprejudiced, gradually to 
assume a majesty far grander than that of the powerful mon- 
arch who presided at the spectacle. 

At last came the sublime climax. Pained by the insistency 
of his judges, but unfaltering, Luther stretched forth his arms 
as if in one final appeal, as much for their sakes as for his 
own, and in a loud voice, full of mingled passion and spiritual 
exultation, cried: “I neither can nor will retract anything; for 
it cannot be right for a Christian to speak against his con- 
science. Here I stand and can say no more. Gold help me. 
Amen.” 

As is well known, he confounded his inquisitors and no 
sentence was passed. He was commanded to leave the city, and 
through the caution of Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, his well 
wisher, spent the ensuing ten months at the Castle of Wartburg. 

Nowhere did the greatness of the man shine more brightly 
than in this trial Nowhere did the “Prophet Idol- 
breaker, bringer back of men to reality,” as Carlyle fittingly 
calls him, more securely forge the links that were to bind him 
to future ages, till, in very truth, the passing years should 
come to show the man to us a modern of moderns. 
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EVERY DAY LESSONS FROM MEW BOS 
By JOHN T: FARIS, DD 
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HE Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Protestant 
T Betormation will be observed throughout the world in 

October, 1917. Among the books provided by authors 
and publishers for reading in preparation for the anniversary 
are “A Popular Life of Martin Luther,” by Elsie Singmaster, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.00; “Martin of Mansfield,” by Mar- 
garet R. Seebach, Missionary Education Movement, 60 cents; 
“Luther in the Light of Recent Research,” by Heinrich Bohmer, 
The Christian Herald, New York, $1.50; “The Singing Weaver,” 
by Julius F. and Margaret R. Seebach, Lutheran Publication 
Society, $1.00; “Martin Luther, The Man and His Work,” by 
A. C. MeGiffert, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 

Many who take up one or more of these books merely 
because they think they owe it to themselves to be informed 
about a man and a series of events that are receiving so much 
attention in spite of the avalanche of war literature, will read 
on and on because they are thoroughly interested. This will 
be due, in part at least, to the fascinating way in which Miss 
Singmaster, Mr. and Mrs. Seebach, and Dr. McGiffert have 
presented the material at hand, but still more to the com- 
pelling interest of the story of the bold Friar of Wittenberg 
who was ready to stand up for his convictions in the face of all 
the demons in hell and all the might of earthly princes. 

The first step in understanding Martin Luther and his 
work is not the making of a careful study of Church history 
during the century preceding his birth, but the going into the 
simple peasant home of Hans and Margareta Luther of which 
Miss Singmaster tells: “They were poor; indeed, in their early 
married life only the narrowest of margins separated them from 
want. They had, however, as much as their neighbors, and their 
hearts were content Their house was tiny; its windows were filled 
with horn and not with glass, and its floor was of earth. When 
Margareta went to the forest for wood for her fire, it was 
probably with no complaint, but with rejoicing that there was 
wood to be had.” Industrious Hans was rewarded by great 
prosperity, and the home to which Martin was taken at an 
early age was much more comfortable than the primitive house 
in which he was born. But he already had the wonderful in- 
heritance that comes from self-respecting parents who make 
the best of their poverty and teach their children how to thrive 
on privation. 

As a boy Martin Luther was a lover of mischief, and he 
frequently got into trouble, both at home and in school. His 
mother was wise enough to punish him when he deserved cor- 
rection, but her training went further; she taught him all the 
religion she knew, and she passed on to him shrewd sayings, 
such as “If the world smiles not on you and me, the fault is 
ours.” From her he learned the kindly humor that prompted 
him, years later, to write to Wolfgang, an old servant, a letter 
which pretended to come from Luther from the birds which 
Wolfgang tried to snare. 
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“We are credibly informed that * * your servant has 
conceived a great, wicked plot against us, and has bought 
some old, rotten nets, very dear to make a fowling-net out of 
anger and hatred to us. * * * We humbly and kindly pray 
you to restrain your servant. * * * Written in our lofty 
home in the trees with our usual quill and seal.” 

Of a piece with this whimsical appeal is the letter, written 
to his son Hans, one of the six children that came into the home 
after his marriage in 1525, which was a proof of the earnestness 
of his teaching that “only fools and fanatics” thought marriage 
a reproach. In brief, the message of the letter was: “I know 
a lovely, peasant garden where many children are; they wear 
golden jackets and gather nice apples under the trees and pears 
and cherries and purple plums and yellow plums, and sing and 
run and jump and are happy and have pretty little ponies with 
golden reins and silver saddles. I asked the man who owned 
the garden whose they were. He said, ‘They are the children 
who say their prayers and study and are good.’ * * * §o, 
dear little Hans, study and say your prayers and tell Phil and 
Justy to say their prayers and study, too, so you may all come 
into the garden together. God bless you.” 

The father who could write a letter like that had gone 
far since he was taught as a boy to be afraid of God who was 
ever waiting to pounce down upon those who could be caught 
in the slightest transgression, and who had nothing in store for 
people that could be compared to a garden of delight. 

It was the Bible that taught Luther how to translate the 
joys of life that belong to those who love God into language 
that would appeal to the common people. He was brought up 
in a church where nothing was taught in a tongue he could 
understand, which taught him that no peace could come to a 
man except through forgiveness of sin, yet showed him no 
adequate way by which sin could be forgiven. He thought to 
find the way in a monastery, and he buried himself there, to 
the grief of the father who had trained him for the law. There, 
“with the most earnest zeal, he tried to apply to his own misery 
the answer given by the scholastic philosophy and theology 
which he was studying. A man could win God’s grace by his 
works. He willed now to save himself by harsher penance and 
more ardent prayer. He secured a scourge and beat his poor 
body—already fearfully emaciated by fasting—until he fainted. 
He went without food for days and without sleep for many 
nights, and he exposed his body to the cold, lying at night on 
the stone floor of his cell without covering. There his fellow- 
monks found him senseless and almost lifeless and talked with 
uncomprehending admiration of his wonderful piety, until not 
only the cloister but the community regarded him with awe.” 

The first ray of light came when he began to read the 
Bible. Again the monks wondered. How could a man care 
to read the Bible so faithfully, and how could he find comfort 
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in the reading? At last the Bible reading brought to him 
a wonderful message: “The just shall live by faith.” “Now 
for Brother Martin was the world made over,” Miss Singmaster 
writes. “In deep and constant meditation, he came finally to 
see that the Bible teaching was different from the theology 
which he had been taught. It was not by man’s work, but by 
his faith, that he was saved. An extraordinary peace came 
to abide in his soul. It seemed to him that now at last he was a 
Christian, a good Catholic. Here was the foundation-stone of 
religion. 

This was in 1509. From that time his development was 
rapid. It did not occur to the young monk that he was treading 
on dangerous ground, that the Church would not welcome many 
of the thoughts that were such revelations to him. He did 
not plan to separate himself from the Church, to antagonize 
the Church; he planned only to be true to his conscience, to 
teach the people what he felt they should know. 

Though his teachings were revolutionary, they did not 
attract wide attention till the coming of Tetzel to sell indul- 
gences, a large share of the money for which was to go, not 
to the pope, as the poor people were led to believe, but to a 
bishop, “to be transferred by him to the banking house which 
had loaned him the money with which to pay the pope “for 
his illegal elevation to the bishopric. Luther preached against 
“what he considered to be an offense against common sense and 
religion.” Then he offered to debate the subject with any who 
might desire to oppose him. So he prepared ninety-five theses 
or statements against indulgences, and on October 31, 1517, he 
fastened these theses to the door of the castle church at Wit- 
tenberg. The first stated his belief that Christ required re- 
pentance and sorrow for sin and not penance, “that the whole 
life of the faithful should be repentance.” 

On the same day he made an appeal to the very bishop 
for whose benefit the indulgences were being sold, asking him 
to interdict the traffic. Of course, he was ignorant of the fact. 
The angry bishop complained to Rome, and thus set in motion 
the machinery that was intended to crush the bold Luther. 

So Luther became famous. Backed by the people, warned 
by his friends, opposed by the leaders in the Church, he held 
steadfastly to his course, keeping in the church until he was 
forced out of the church. He had repeated opportunities to 
recant. The papal bull of 1520 that began, “Arise, Lord, plead 
thine own cause, arise and protect the vineyard thou gavest 
Peter from the wild beast who is devouring it,” made him all 
the more determined to be true. 

Carlyle called the Diet of Worms—when Luther appeared 
before Charles V, all the princes of Germany, papal muncios, 
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dignitaries, spiritual and temporal—“the grandest scene jy 
Modern European History.” To friends who asked anxiously 
what he would do before this august body, he said, simply: 
“You may expect me to do anything but flee or recant; I wij 
not flee, much less will I recant.” 

He was true to himself. After listening to everything 
that could be said, he declared: “I neither can nor will recant 
anything, since it is neither right nor safe to act against cop. 
science. Here stand I; I can do no other; God assist me!” 

This is the story of the words adapted by President Wilson 
in his wonderful 1917 war message to Congress, nearly four 
hundred years after the Diet of Worms. 

Carlyle’s statement should be read in this connection. “They 
err greatly,” he wrote, “who imagine that the man’s courage 
was ferocity, mere coarse, disobedient obstinacy and savagery, 
as many do. Far from that. There may be an absence of fear 
which arises from the absence of thought or affection, from the 
presence of hatred and stupid fury. We do not value the 
courage of the tiger highly! With Luther it was far other. 
wise; no accusation could be more unjust than this of mere 
ferocious violence brought against him. A most gently heart 
withal, full of pity and love, as indeed the truly valiant heart 
ever is. The tiger before a strange foe—flies; the tiger is 
not what we call valiant, only fierce and cruel. I know few 
things more touching than those soft breathings of affection, 
soft as a child’s or a mother’s, in this great wild heart of 
Luther. So honest, unadulterated with any cant; homely, rude 
in his utterances; pure as water welling from the rock. 

It is a noble valor which is found in a heart like this, once 
stirred up into defiance, all kindled into heavenly flame.” 

The die had been cast, the gauntlet had been thrown down. 
But Luther’s work was not done. It was not done when, in 1546, 
he died. And it is not yet. The influences he set 
going are still going, and will go on so long as the world lasts. 

Of him who gave himself without reserve to save the souls 
of his fellows, to teach them the truth that was to set them 
free, Carlyle said in his essay: “I will call this Luther a true 
Great Man; great in intellect, in courage, affection and integ- 
rity; one of our most lovable and precious men. Great, not as 
a hewn obelisk; but as an Alpine mountain—to simple, honest, 
spontaneous, not setting up to be great at all; there for quite 
another purpose than being great! Ah, yes, unsubduable gran- 
ite, piercing far and wide into the Heavens; yet in the clefts 
of it fountains, green, beautiful valleys with flowers! A right 
Spiritual Hero and Prophet, once more, a true Son of Nature 
and Fact, for whom these centuries, and many that are to come 
yet, will be thankful to Heaven.” 
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Lucas Malet 


The Woman and Her Work 


the pen-name of Mary St. Leger Har- 

rison, and that Mrs. Harrison is a 
daughter of Charles Kingsley. Her roots 
thus reach back well into the Victorian 
age, while her period of fruitful produc- 
tion is extending to this twentieth cen- 
tury of vastly differing development and 
One is almost led to wish that 
Mrs. Harrison had elected to write un- 
der her maiden name, that the public 
might be reminded of her paternity, and 
be led to thank Kingsley not only for 
his own writings, but for this other gift. 
The Kingsleys have been a notable fam- 
ily; and while Charles, that man of light 
and heat, fervent, broadly human, im- 
passioned, must remain its leading mem- 
ber, if only for a few of his exquisite 
lyrics and the best of his novels, there 
are others who make a very distinctive 
claim. His daughter Mary, with whom 
we now venture to deal, was born while 
her father was engaged on his “Andro- 
meda,” a daring and largely successful 
classic attempt; but if we turn to the 
singularly reticent biography written by 
the widow, we find little about this child 
or the other children. Reticence in bio- 
graphy has its value and its dignity, tan- 
talising though it be to the reader; and 
possibly the nearest in kin or affection 
are not the best qualified to write me- 
moirs, because their reserve must and 
should be so strongly exercised. There 
are good reasons why this same careful- 
ness and restraint, this same hesitation 
of drawn veils, must be exerted in these 
few words dealing with Lucas Malet, who 
has trodden very different paths than 
those her father might have chosen, but 
has very worthily maintained the tradi- 
tion of his literary genius. She was 
born at Eversley Rectory, but was fated 
to become closely connected with her 
father’s dear Clovelly, whose rector, Will- 
iam Harrison, she married. The local- 
ity bore literary fruit in her “Wages of 
Sin,” not her best novel by any means, 
but one that strongly impressed the pub- 
lic when it appeared in 1891. This book 
also bore witness to her own studies at 
the Slade School of Art; and indeed its 
most satisfying features are the pages 
that deal with art-life, and the charming 
descriptions of North Devon scenery. 
But the “Wages of Sin” was not Lucas 
Malet’s first book; her “Mrs. Lorimer” 
had appeared nine years earlier, and 
among several others that followed was 
“A Counsel of Perfection,’ which in 
form and completeness is perhaps the 
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most artistic piece of work that she has 
done. It is artistic because it is entirely 
self-contained and adequate; it is an epi- 
sode, not an attempt at biography; and 
it gives us the story of a noble sacrifice 
—a sacrifice entirely beautiful, though 
to the reader it may appear at the mo- 
ment excessive and quixotic. The writ- 
er’s command of ruthless irony is well 
shown here, not only in the pitless draw- 
ing of Dr. Casteen, but also in the char- 
acter of the not wholly worthless and yet 
somewhat despicable lover. She just 
succeeds in saving Casteen from being 
utterly loathsome, as she saves Ham- 
mond, by the skin of his teeth, as it 
were, from being entirely discreditable. 
He rises to generosity once, at least, and 
so becomes vital. Something is taken 
from the bitterness of the sacrifice when 
we realize that marriage to such a man 
must almost surely have been a disaster. 

It is not likely that the popular ver- 
dict will be given in favor of “A Counsel 
of Perfection,” nor for the rather bizarre 
“Carissima.” Quite a new departure, in 
1900, was “The Gateless Barrier,” which 
yet, though penned with much skill and 
charm, failed to achieve real success. It 
is a graceful and often beautifully writ- 
ten attempt to deal with an elusive and 
difficult subject—a subject which some- 
how reminds one of the late William de 
Morgan’s “Likely Story.” Lucas Malet 
has far more poetry than de Morgan, 
but no humor; her tale is elaborately re- 
fined, delicate, sensitive, but fails to at- 
tain that vraisemblance which is im- 
portant even in fantasy. But the writer 
boldly attacked something equally diffi- 
cult when she produced “Sir Richard Cal- 
mady” in 1901 and startled the average 
novel-reader with a new sensation. To 
select the physically deformed, a result 
of what may be called physiological ac- 
cident, as the hero of a fiction was per- 
haps more daring than wise; and yet the 
result appears to justify the courage. 
One remains a little doubtful. The phy- 
sically abnormal is usually attended with 
something of morbidity, and from this 
Calmady does not wholly escape. As in 
real life, pity for such victims is gener- 
ally blent with a certain -half-conscious 
and entirely unwilling shrinking; the 
balance and proportion of sympathy be- 
tween the reader and such a character 
are inevitably marred, though perhaps 
quite unreasonably so. The question be- 
longs entirely to art, not at all to morals; 
and Mrs. Harrison has succeeded in 
drawing a fine noble nature, very human, 


triumphing over circumstances that with 
a smaller mind must have induced bit- 
terness and cynical revolt. The diction 
of the book is almost completely admir- 
able, with a few lapses into a familiar 
tone that does not show the writer at her 
best; she is best when most grave and 
earnest. Knowing as we do that she 
writes slowly and with scrupulous con- 
science, we may believe that the book 
was long in evolving. Mother and son 
are drawn with loving care; but killing 
the horse that had brought disaster 
would have been more forgivable had it 
been done in hot blood immediately after 
the death of Richard’s father. Very 
beautiful is the character of Julius 
Marsh, and there are other subsidiary 
characters that call for nothing but ad- 
miring praise. Perhaps towards the fin- 
ish the book is developed to somewhat 
greater length than need be; but Mrs. 
Harrison has her reasons for whatever 
she does, and this point can only be urged 
as an individual opinion. 

Five years later appeared a book which 
to some of us is the most appealing of 
anything that the authoress has written, 
“The Far Horizon.” This is a work whose 
mature dignity and high tone is only 
slightly diminished at times by a trace 
of acerbity, and by some character-draw- 
ing almost too ruthless. The hero is one 
of the finest figures of modern fiction, 
a man almost saintly in his pure delicacy 
and unselfishness; yet Dominic Iglesias 
is no impossible personage—he remains 
human and is always lovable. Very real 
also is “The Lady of the Wind-Swept 
Dust,” with her slight touch of con- 
tamination from unhappy conditions, the 
duality evinced by her loyal worshipping 
of the high while she continues partly 
in bonds to the lower. Just a little ag- 
gressive is the writer’s urging of her 
own religious faith, and the jibes that 
are subtly put forward against Anglican- 
ism. But to sincerity most things may 
be forgiven, and Lucas Malet is strenu- 
ously sincere. One feels that her na- 
ture, like that of Iglesias, is permeated 
with democratic sympathies, while her 
instincts and tastes are towards the ut- 
most refinement of individualism. There 
is something of mysticism in this book, 
not obtrusive, but persuasive, a gentle 
mysticism quite remote from dogma; and 
we know that this is a genuine exposi- 
tion of the writer’s own spiritual ten- 
dencies, her love not only of the classic 
mystics, but of the same spirit in such 
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Oriental manifestations as that of pure 
Buddhism. It is a Christianity that 
seems to insist more on essential oneness 
with the unseen than on any definite for- 
mulated creed. In certain aspects this 
tale touches its writer’s highest attain- 
ment; yet it is possible that in the work 
with which she is now busied a still 
finer result may be given to us. 

It seems then that Lucas Malet is a 
rather curious yet not unnatural blend 
of the romantic and the realist, the mys- 
tic and the ironic, the medieval and the 
modern. Beneath it all there lies 
a suggestion of unrest, of dissat- 
isfaction, a hint of some sort of ill-us- 
age, whose secret we must not strive to 
fathom. There are sanctuaries of per- 
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sonality, where we should not even de- 
sire to tread; what a writer chooses to 
acquaint us with should be enough. 
What some writers give us is invention 
merely—they tell us tales; what we have 
from Lucas Malet is a voice from the 
depths of human nature. Of herself as 
woman little can be said; she hates the 
publicity of the illustrated interview. We 
chitchat of the social eavesdropper. We 
know that she has traveled much, bodily 
as also intellectually; she knows the Con- 
tinent of Europe well; she has journeyed 
in America and India; she loves ocean 
travel, the mystery and seclusion of 
great waters. France and the French 
are very dear to her, as we may judge 
from her books (in particular “Adrien 


—.. 


Savage”); while as nearer hobbies there 
is the garden and the motor-car. Mrs. 
Harrison’s life has been a full one; it js 
for her, not for us, to say whether the 
shadow has outgone the brightness; we 
have to estimate it by its literary fruit, 
and for that we know the darkness may 
be as enriching as the light. Though 
she does not shun tragic endings, she 
does not seek them gloatingly for her 
books. “Richard Calmady” closes on a 
note of happiness. And there is that 
grand quality which we sometimes covet 
without possessing, a definite belief that 
we only deal with the shows of things 
here, that realities are other and else- 
where—or perhaps not elsewhere, but 
here, with the invisible. 


New and Forthcoming Books 


S usual The Macmillan Company 
A leads the list of Fall publica- 
tions with a number of interest- 
ing and important items. Among the 
Macmillan fiction will be Winston Church- 
ill’s new novel, “The Dwelling Place of 
Light”; Wells’s “The Soul of a Bishop,” 
which is said to be more interesting even 
than “Mr. Britling”; “King Coal,” a novel 
by Upton Sinclair, in which the author 
has done for the miner what earlier he 
did for the stockyard worker; a novel— 
his first—by Stephen Graham, and a 
Christmas story by the Jesuit Priest, 
Richard Aumerle Maher, whose recent 
novel, “Gold Must Be Tried By Fire,” 
was a most distinctive piece of work. 
The Macmillan Company will bring out 
the first inexpensive Rackham that has 
appeared—“The Romance of King Ar- 
thur”—at the popular price of $2.50. 
They will also have an illustrated “Life 
of Augustin Daly,” a volume of “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” for which Willy Pogany 
has made the pictures, and several en- 
tertaining juveniles—‘A Maid of Old 
Manhattan,” by Alden Knipe and Emilie 
Knipe; “Peggy of Roundabout Lane,” by 
Edna Turpin, and “The Island of Apple- 
dore,” by Adair Aldon. In addition to 
these is a long line of poetry, drama, 
biography, with some religious works, 
which will be announced later as the 
dates of publication draw near. 


Two of the biggest books of the sea- 
son will come from the George H. Doran 
Company. These will be Ex-Ambassador 
Gerard’s “My Four Years in Germany” 
and Colonel Roosevelt’s “The Foes of 
Our Own Household,” both of which will 
appear early in October. Other works of 
general interest that will attract atten- 
tion are “A Loiterer in New York,” by 
Helen W. Henderson; “Books and Per- 
sons,” a new volume by Arnold Bennett; 


“Alone in the Caribbean,” by Frederic 
A. Fenger; “Letters About Shelley”; 
“The Freaks of Mayfair,” one of the 
most delightful satires ever written, by 
E. F. Benson, and “Arthur James Bal- 
four,” a biography of the English states- 
man, by Wilfred M. Short. 

New books of verse by Joyce Kilmer, 
Theodosia Garrison, John Oxenham and 
Christopher Morley give color to the Do- 
ran list. 

Fiction from the Doran Company 
shows a wide variety and a collection of 
well-known and promising names. At 
the head of the list is Ralph Connor’s 
new novel, “The Major,” listed for early 
November. In October will come “True- 
heart Margery,” a first novel by Norma 
Bright Carson, a clean, old-fashioned 
fairy-tale out of real life, with a tender, 
appealing love-story. About the same 
time will appear the new Sherlock 
Holmes stories, “His Last Bow,” by Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle; stories of Holmes that 
have not been printed serially in 
America. 

In September this firm will bring out 
a new Buchan story, “Salute to Ad- 
venturers”; “Secret Bread,” a promising 
piece of fiction from F. Tennyson 
Jesse, who did that exquisite thing, “The 
Milky Way,” and “The Lady of Heaven,” 
by Inez Haynes Irwin. With these will 
come Clara Laughlin’s “The Keys of 
Heaven”; “The Tortoise,” said to be E. 
F. Benson’s most finished novel since 
“Dodo”; “A Sheaf of Bluebells,” by 
Baroness Orezy; “Fool Divine,” a novel 
by G. B. Lancaster, the author of “The 
Law Bringers”; “Faulkner’s Folly,” a new 
Carolyn Wells mystery story; “A Castle 
to Let,” the most entertaining novel Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds has written, and “The 
Wayfarers at Angel’s,” by Sara Ware 
Bassett, the creator of Zenas Henry. 


Among Doran juveniles there will be 
“This Country of Ours,” by H. E. Mar- 
shall, a sumptuous volume; “Girls in 
Bookland,” by Hildegarde Hawthorne; 
“The Babyhood of Beasts,” By Georgia 
M. MeNally; “Peasblossom,” by Mabel 
Blodgett; “This Year’s Book for Chil- 
dren,” and “This Year’s Book for Boys.” 

There are a number of religious books 
on the Doran list, which will arrive at 
later dates. 


The Dodd, Mead Company’s list for 
the Fall is full of promise. Among the 
fiction will be “Missing,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, which is a war story of un- 
usual power; “The Mystery of the Hasty 
Arrow,” by Anna Katherine Green; 
“Miss Million’s Maid,” by Berta Ruck; 
“Neighbors,” by Florence Morse Kings- 
ley, and “Wolf Breed,” by Jackson 
Gregory. 

This house will issue some finely illus- 
trated gift books, among them “Old Sea- 
port Towns of the South,” by Mildred 
Cram; “Rambles in Old College Towns,” 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne; “Greenwich 
Village,” by Anna Alice Chapin; “Woman 
as Decoration,’ by Emily Burbank; 
“News of Spring,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, and “Irish Idylls,” by Jane Barlow. 

There are several War books on this 
list and a number of works of general 
interest, including “A Literary Pilgrim 
in England,” by Edward Thomas; “From 
Shakespeare to O. Henry,” by S. P. B. 
Mais, and “Two Towns—One City,” by 
John F. MacDonald. 

Important historical works will be 
“The Romance of the Romanoffs,” by 
Joseph McCabe; “The Fight for the Re- 
public in China,” by B. L. Putnam- 
Weale, and “The Turkish Empire,” by 
Lord Eversley. 








-« PP, PUTNAM’S SONS will have 
( a new book by Florence L. 
IF. Barclay. This is “The White 
I ; of Worcester,” and after a silence 
0 eral years it is possible that Mrs. 


Barclay will give us a novel that will 
m ire up to “The Rosary” again. 
Other Putnam fiction will include “Un- 
con juered,” by Maud Diver; “The Heart 


of Her Highness,” by Clara E. Laughlin; 
“The Safety Curtain and Other Stories,” 
by Ethel M. Dell, and “The Hunter,” by 
Watson Dyke. 

Among juveniles the Putnams will pub- 
lish: “About Peggy Seville,” by Mrs. 
George deHorne Vaizey; “The World’s 
Wonder Stories,” by Adam Gowan Whyte; 
“The White Blanket,” by Belmore 
Browne; “The Treasure of Mushroom 
Rock,” “St. Nicholas,” by George H. 
McKnight, in a Christmas edition, and 
“Chocolate Cake and Black Sand.” 

This firm will issue a number of books 
of general issue, among them the only 
book ever written by Billy Sunday— 
“Great Love Stories of the Bible; “Ben- 
jamin Franklin Self-Revealed,” by W. 
Cabell Bruce; “Romance of Old Japan,” 
by Elizabeth W. Champney; “If I Could 
Fly,” by Rose Strong Hubbell, and “The 
Perils of Prussianism,” by Douglas Wil- 
son Johnson. 


J. B. Lippincott books for September 
will be “How to Live at the Front,” by 
Hector MacQuarrie; “Early Philadel- 
phia,” by Horace Mather Lippincott; 
“Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” by 
John T. Faris; “Colonial Virginia,” by 
Mary Newton Stanard, and two interest- 
ing novels—“The Twice American,” by 
Eleanor M. Ingram, and “The Racoon 
Lake Mystery,” by Nevil Monroe Hop- 
kins. 


September publications from George 
W. Jacobs and Company will comprise 
“With Cavalry in the Great War,” by 
Frederic Coleman; “What They Say Day 
by Day,” by Francis Harvey Green, and 
new editions of “Historic Dress in Amer- 
ica,” and “Jay Cooke, Financier of the 
Civil War.” 


The Doubleday, Page Company start 
out with the slogan “fewer and better 
books.” Among these are announced 
“The War and How We Got Into It,” by 
Edward §S. Martin; “The Abandoned 
Room,” a novel by Wadsworth Camp; 
“Great Possessions,” by David Grayson; 
“Webster—Man’s Man,” by Peter S. 
Kyne; “A Diplomatic Diary,” by Hugh 
Gibson; “Trivia,” by Logan Pearsall 
Smith; “Green Trails and Upland Pas- 
tures,” a nature book by Walter Pritch- 
ard Eaton, and “John Martin’s Annual.” 

The most important piece of fiction 
news on this list is a new story by James 
Lane Allen, “The Kentucky Warbler,” 
while some general works of more than 
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usual promise include “Persian Minia- 
tures,” by H. G. Dwight; “For France,” 
“A Green Tent in Flanders,” by Maud 
Mortimer; “Dramatic Moments in Amer- 
ican Diplomacy,” by Ralph W. Page, and 
“A Personal Record,” by Joseph Conrad. 


The Century Company heads its list 
with a new story by Alice Hegan Rice— 
“Calvary Alley,” followed by a book on 
“American Adventures,” by Julian street 
“Mrs. Fiske,” by Alexander Wool- 
cott; “American Adventures,” by Julian 
Street; “Heroines of Service,” by Mary 
R. Parkman; “The Rebuilding of Eu- 
rope,” by David Jayne Hill; “Vagabond- 
ing Down the Andes,” by Harry A. 
Franck; “Secrets of Arctic Travel,” by 
Robert E. Peary; “Rodin,” by Judith 
Cladel; “The Man of the Future,” by 
George W. Perkins; “The Second Fiddle,” 
by Phyllis Bottome; “The Adirondacks,” 
by T. Morris Longstreth, and “Political 
Ideals,” by Bertrand Russell. 


Revell books soon to be issued will be 
“Thirty Years With the Mexicans,” by 
Alden B. Case; “Latest Light on Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” by Ervin S. Chapman; 
“China from Within,” by Charles Ernest 
Scott; “The Doctor Dog,” by Edward A. 
Steiner, and “The Bible in English Liter- 
ature,” by Edgar Whitaker Work. 


New fiction from E. P. Dutton and 
Company will include the following: 
“Dream English,” by Wilfred Rowland 
Childe; “The Happy Garret,” by V. Gol- 
die, and a new Marjorie Bowen book, 
“William by the Grace of God.” This 
house will issue a number of new war 
books, among them “Six Months on the 
Italian Front,” by Julius M. Price; “The 
Problem of Human Peace,” by Malcolm 
Quin, and “A Year in Russia,” by Mau- 
rice Baring. 

Important biography from this house 
will be “The Devonshire House Cir- 
cle,” by Hugh Stokes; “Madam Adam,” 
by Winifred Stephens, and “Memories 
Discreet and Indiscreet.” New juveniles 
will include “Childhood in Belgium in 
the Days Before the War,” by Emile 
Cammaerts; “Bettina Brown,” by Been 
Johnson, and “The Funnyfeathers,” by 
Lansing Campbell. 

This house will bring out some of the 
most interesting travel of the year, “The 
West Indies,” by A. Hyatt Verrill; “Hill 
Towns of France,” by Eugenie M. Fryer, 
and “Bygone Liverpool,’ by Henry S. 
and Harold E. Young. 


The newest books from Bobbs-Merrill 
comprise “Temperamental Henry,” by 
Samuel Merwin; “This Way Out,” by 
Frederic Isham; “At the Sign of the 
Oldest House,” by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins; “A Daughter of the Morning,” by 
Zona Gale. 


N the Harper list we find the fol- 
O lowing important items: “Every 

Man His Own University,” by 
Russell Conwell; “National Progress,” by 
Frederick Austin Ogg; “Mark Twain’s 
Letters”; “A History of Architecture,” 
by George Harold Edgell, and a gift edi- 
tion of “Years of My Youth,” by Will- 
iam Dean Howells. 


There will be books for younger read- 
ers, including “The Venture Boys Afloat,” 
by Howard R. Garis; “The Treasure of 
the Land,” by Garrard Harris; “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,” with pictures, by Louis 
Rhead; “A Child’s Year Book,” by Ruth 
Sawyer, and “Ten American Girls from 
History,” by Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 


New Harper fiction will comprise 
“Hearts Undaunted,” by Eleanor Atkin- 
son; “Laughing Bill Hyde,” by Rex 
Beach; “The Big Little Person,” by Re- 
becca Hooper Eastman; “The High 
Heart,” by Basil King; “The Innocents,” 
by Sinclair Lewis; “The Witness,” by 
Grace L. H. Lutz; “The Luck of the 
Irish,” by Harold MacGrath. 


Among Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
books will appear the following juveniles: 
“Anne of Brittany,” by Helen J. Sanborn; 
“Mystery Tales for Boys and Girls,” by 
Elva S. Smith; “Plucky Little Patsy,” 
by Nina Rhoades, and “Dorothy Dainty 
at Glenmore,” by Amy Brooks. This year 
the Lothrops have several books for 
grown-ups—“The Shelleys of Georgia,” 
by Beatrice York Houghton; “The Vil- 
lage Pest,” which is about a boy, but will 
appeal to older as well as younger boys, 
and “The Spanish Chest,” a clever mys- 
tery tale by Edna A. Brown, also a book 
that will please both old and young. 


Appleton books promised for fall pub- 
lication will include “Barbarians,” by 
Robert W. Chambers; “Wolf-Lure,” by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle; “Extricating 
Obadiah,” by Joseph C. Lincoln; “The 
Nameless Man,” by Natalie Sumner Lin- 
coln; “The Coming,” J. C. Smith’s most 
important novel, and a number of en- 
tertaining juveniles. 

“Audubon the Naturalist,” by Francis 
Hobart Herrick, is a big book from this 
house, who will also issue a number of 
technical books that will be announced 
later. 


Duffield & Company have a short list 
but it contains some excellent titles: 
“Rubens,” by Louis Horticq; “Our Chil- 
dren,” by Anatole France; “Campfire 
Verse”; “The Emerald of the Incas,” by 
Charles Normand; “The Autumn and 
Winter Garden,” by Charles Downing 
Lay”; “The Topaz Story Book”; “Masters 
of Russian Music,” by M. Montague Na- 
than; “The Shadow of the Stone,” by 
Marguerite Bryant. 
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The New Carthage* 


HE intelligent reader will quarrel! 

[ at the outset with Lloyd R. Nor- 

ris, translator of “The New Car- 
thage,” by the Belgian novelist, Georges 
Eekhoud, by reason of his introductory 
announcement that “it has been neces- 
sary to delete one paragraph” from a 
certain chapter, and “several passages” 
from another. Their frankness, he ex- 
plains, is somewhat at variance with 
Anglo-Saxon taste. Now, this business 
of expurgation in literature is a source 
of real annoyance to the serious reader, 
who when reading Eekhoud wants to 
get the full spirit of Eekhoud, and not 
Eekhoud served up as some one else sees 
fit. It may be that in the present in- 
stance there is no particular loss; but 
the principle of the thing always rouses 
ire in those whose interest in literature 
is genuine. Let us have special edi- 
tions, if need be, labeled “For delicate 
sensibilities;” but let those of sturdy 
self-respect be spared the indignity of 
art offerings modified out of their au- 
thors’ intentions! 

“The New Carthage” produced upon 
the present reviewer the peculiar dual 
impression of quality which might rouse 
warm response and failure to rouse it. 
Somewhere in his book the author makes 
statement of his intention: “To paint 
Antwerp, its life, its harbor, its river, its 
sailors, its dockers, its luxuriant women, 
its rosy and chubby children whom Ru- 
bens in other days had thought suffi- 
ciently plastic and appetizing to popu- 
late his heavens and Olympuses; to paint 
this human mob in its own way, its cos- 
tume and surroundings, with the 
cherishing care for its special customs 
and morals, without neglecting the corre- 
lations which accentuate and characterize 
it; to interpret the very soul of the city 
of Rubens with a sympathy bordering 
upon assimilation—what a program and 


*The New Carthage. 
houd. Duffield & Co. 


most 


By Georges Eek- 
$1.50. 


what an objective!” Eekhoud succeeds 
in conveying some sense of the intensity 
of his feeling toward his subject. He 
makes us understand, too, his profound 
sympathy with the world’s under-dogs, 
and his corresponding aversion to the 
sleekly self-comp!acent members of the 
powerful capitalist class. One chapter, 
“In Society,” is a splendid description 
of the physical and spiritual degeneracy 
only too often attendant upon superabun- 
dant wealth. He is filled with contempt 
for bourgeois ideals and customs; his 
soul is that of a radical, of an antago- 
nist to organization, tending as it does 
to corral men into definitely deliminated 
folds, like so many cattle. He is an 
ardent individualist, demanding the right 
to fullest expansion. 

Perhaps the failure of the book to grip 
the reader as fully as it might is result- 
ant upon a certain deficiency as an ar- 
tistic unit. One wonders whether it 
might not be characterized as a series 
of sketches strung upon a common thread 
more accurately than as a novel. There 
is a story, to be sure; and at the end 
it catches up and rounds itself out. Or 
perhaps the failure to grip is (notwith- 
standing the protests of Ruskin!) sub- 
jective. A well-known professor once 
in an unguarded moment confided to his 
class that marks depended largely on 
the marker’s dinner and how well he 
had digested it. Naturally he meant 
nothing quite so concrete as that to be 
taken literally; but he did mean to em- 
phasize the variability, fruit of any num- 
ber of irrelevancies, in the mental out- 
look of the estimator, which makes it 
well-nigh impossible to be sure that 
judgment is justice, that evaluation is 
identical with value. And nowhere is 
the possible discrepancy more to be 
guarded against than in the setting of 
one’s stamp of approval or disapproval 
upon works of art. A poem, a story, a 
painting, may fire us to wild enthusiasm 
today, and leave us puzzled next week or 
next year why ever we found it so mov- 


ing. The reverse is, of course, equally 
common experience. 

So that when the reader’s mind finds 
in “The New Carthage” the elements of 
literary merit, his not so favorable spon- 
taneous reaction is discounted on the 
ground of the variability above men- 
tioned. 

Georges Eekhour is heralded as Bel- 
gium’s greatest novelist. The reader of 
cosmopolitan spirit is always glad to be 
afforded opportunity to see what is being 
done in other lands. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Green Jacket* 


RS. LEE as a writer of mystery 
M stories is a new experience. As 

one might expect, her mystery 
tale has its own distinguishing and dis- 
tinctive qualities. It is not the ordinary 
police bungling effort at solving the per- 
fectly solvable; it is the story of a woman 
who aided her fellow creatures by 
showing them their wrong and pointing 
the way to things better. 

The little lady of the green jacket is 
a quiet, lovable, strong character. Her 
intelligence is matched by her sweetness 
and her ambitions are a mingling of as- 
piration and inspiration that make for 
her own happiness and her contribution 
of happiness to others. When “The 
Green Jacket” is completed you feel that 
you have spent a delightful few hours 
in the company of some one who has re- 
vealed new deeps and springs of the 
goodness of life. 


Housematest 
N this new novel Mr. Beresford has 
accomplished a unique piece of lit- 
erature. It is characteristic of him 
that he should create a fresh world of 
*The Green Jacket. By Jeannette 
Lee. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
tHousemates. By J. D. Beresford 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 





atmosphere and should people it with 
men and women of an unusual, almost 
an abnormal type. His “House in De- 
metrius Road” had this distinctive trait 

that the house itself took on a person- 
ality and impressed this personality on 
the reader. 

In “Housemates” it is a queer old house 
in dreary Bloomsbury, where a strange 
crime evolves a peculiar atmosphere. In 
these surroundings a young architect— 
almost a poet—is changed and developed 
through the force of his unusual environ- 
ment. About him is a group of people, 
all out-of-the-ordinary types and these 
“Housemates” give the author full scope 
for his strong character-delineating gen- 
1us. 

This is the most pretentious piece of 
work Beresford has done and has more 
of the dramatic quality than “These 
Lynnekers” possessed. 


Dominie Dean* 


T is hard to associate the author of 

“Pigs Is Pigs” with a really serious 

piece of story work. And yet Mr. 
Butler has achieved something very real 
and very fine in “Dominie Dean,” 

This is the story of a minister; it car- 
ries him through forty years of service 
in the Church, from the days when he 
was a comely young fellow fresh from 
the seminary until he has reached old 
age and has become that most pathetic 
of all figures, a man grown too old for 
his job, and yet possessing nothing to 
stand between him and poverty. 

In all the world there is no spectacle 
to equal that of the man who gives his 
life in service to his fellows, gives so 
that he has no opportunity to save, gives 
all and then is given nothing when his 
all is gone. David Dean grew old sweet- 
ly; he had the knowledge of having done 
his work well; we have to pity him and 
yet we must perforce respect him. But 
we are faced by a lack of justice that 
fails to provide for such men. 


The Little Gods Laughi 


ERE we have demonstrated Miss 
H Field’s undeniable gift for char- 
acter creation. Her study of New 
York life among the would-be smart set; 
her picturing of the society girl, who, left 
to her own resources, must make a ¢a- 
reer for herself; her vivid portrayal of 
the way in which big business plays 
havoc with ideals and ruins small people 
—all these give point and power to her 
carefully written story of the girl who 
kept faith with herself in spite of every 
obstacle. 
Miss Field writes with.the restraint of 
*Dominie Dean. By Ellis Parker But- 
ler. Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.35. 


+The Little Gods Laugh. By Louise 
Maunsell Field. Little, Brown & Co. 


the true artist. She never falls into 
melodrama, and she rarely passes a cer- 
tain fixed place in emotional indulgence. 
For some readers her books will be too 
quiet, too much without motion; but for 
those who appreciate good writing this 
book will be a joy. 


Anne's House of Dreams* 


NNE has grown up in the present 
As and is married to Dr. Gil- 

bert Blythe before we have finished 
many pages. She is the same dear, de- 
lightful Anne, and as a wife and mothe1 
she continues to keep the hearts she has 
won. 

In the “House of Dreams” Anne’s baby 
is born, and it is with regret that she 
goes from that house of dreams when 
her husband’s growing opportunities de- 
mand it. This is really a better book 
than “Anne of Avonlea,” though there 
is little of the new or surprising in it. 


Scandalt 


T has remained for Mr. Hamilton to 
I portray the most spoiled girl in New 

York. And he has done it with thor- 
oughness and artistic success. That he 
has smashed many deeply cherished il- 
lusions in the course of his portrayal 
must be admitted, but Mr. Hamilton is 
constitutionally so constructed that he 
must mix much of the unpleasant with 
the pleasant. 

Constance Talmadge, we understand, 
is playing “Scandal.” Her part in the 
heroine is one full of vivacity, exasper- 
ating pride and real girl-charm. In other 
words, the heroine of “Scandal” has the 
pride taken out of her and is reduced to 
abjectness by an equally proud young 
man whom she selfishly sought to use. 

“Scandal” is sophisticated—a trifle too 
much so. We shouldn’t want our own 
daughters to be like this girl. 


Salt of the Earth 


F one is to place credence in Mrs. 

Sidgwick’s portrayal of Lothar as a 

typical German of the junker class, 
then must we despise the Germans more 
than ever. 

This is a serious indictment which 
Mrs. Sidgwick brings against the Ger- 
man people. At their hands the English 
girl—of German parentage though she 
was—received little save discourtesies and 
even cruelties. And the bright uniform 
of Lothar, which so fascinated this young 
romanticist, soon lost its charm when it 


*Anne’s House of Dreams. By L. M. 


Montgomery. F. A. Stokes 
$1.50. 

+Scandal. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

tSalt of the Earth. By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. W. J. Watt & Co. $1.40. 
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was proved to cover a man at once false 
and harsh, and indescribably greedy. 

Mrs. Sidgwick is said to know her Ger- 
many. If so, then we may take this as 
the real Germany. And it reveals to us 
many things heretofore not understood 
by us. 

To the interest of a strongly dramatic, 
intensely human tale, “The Salt of the 
Earth” adds a picture of what has 
formed the background and given the 
reasons for the Great War. Every one 
should read the book if only for the sake 
of the enlightenment it affords. 


Sunny Slopes* 


HERE is a certain sameness in 

I Ethel Hueston’s work that tires 

after a while. Her “Prudence” 
was fresh, alive, inspiring. “Prudence 
Says So” was less spontaneous, and the 
newest Prudence book is less enlivening 
even than that. 

It is Carol, one of the twins, who mar- 
ries a young minister and goes with him 
to his first charge. And it is Carol 
who finds that her husband must fight 
the demon of tuberculosis and lose. Carol 
is brave and David is splendid. But the 
end is inevitable. It makes the book 
very sad and not even the attempt to 
spread optimism in the guise of “sunny 
slopes” can overcome this effect. 


Amarilly in Lovet 


ba MARILLY” was a joy in the 
A first book. But again the at- 
tempt to revive a popular hero. 
ine becomes too big a task for the nov- 
elist, and “Amarilly in Love” is just an 
ordinary little tale, with a charming 
touch here and there and now and again 
a hint of the old humor. 

Amarilly goes to school and returns 
quite the lady to her humble home. From 
“Clothes-Line-Alley” the family has 
moved to the country and the helpful 
young artist who first took an interest 
in the queer little group now finds him- 
self desperately in love with his young 
protege. In the end Amarilly takes him, 
though she tries not to, and we have a 
pretty climax to a somewhat forced lit- 
tle tale. 


Miss Dulcie from Dixie} 


ISS DULCIE is one rare delight. 
M Living with an old Southern 
father in a tumble-down home 
in the South, she goes to be peacemaker 


in the home of her rich uncle in New 
York. A queer will impels her to the 


*Sunny Slopes. By Ethel M. Hueston. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.40. 

+Amarilly in Love. . By Belle K, Man- 
iates. Little, Brown & Co. 

tMiss Dulcie from Divzie. 
Ragsdale. D. Appleton & Co. 
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experiment and she uses all her wit and 
vivacity and fascinating power to make 
her uncle love her. 

But there are complications over which 
Dulcie has no control and they contribute 
new laughable, new pathetic situations 
to the tale. 

It is written in the first person and 
that captivating simplicity which would 
mark the diary of a true-hearted, lovable 
and unspoiled young girl. 


Miss Harovn Al Raschid* 


NE must read this book slowly 
O and carefully. Unless one is will- 

ing to do this, it would be better 
not to read it at all. It is rich in at- 
mosphere, weighty in detail and devoid 
of humor. It was designed to be a new 
“Arabian Nights,’ but it succeeds in be- 
ing merely the elaborate narrative in- 
volving the archeological pursuits of a 
renowned English scientist whose daugh- 
ter by an Oriental wife shares his ad- 
ventures and finds her way into some 
of her own. 

Without doubt this is a truthful pres- 
entation of the inexplicable East, but to 
the interest in its magnificent pagantry 
one must add the inevitable effort to 
master unusual terms and to plod through 
numberless by-paths of count and coun- 
ter plot that seems now and again ir- 
relevant to the story. 


Fis hpinglet 


EW writers could create a “Fish- 
F pingle.” Mr, Vachell does it with 

ease. We are shown into the but- 
ler’s quarters in an old English country 
house; we are introduced to Fishpingle. 
He belongs there; he is a part of the 
place; an institution. No one dreams 
of there being a mystery about Fish- 
pingle. Yet there is one. 

Before we know it we are in the midst 
of two love-stories and are hunting ex- 
planations for the circumstances that 
surround each. 

“Fishpingle” is one of Horace Vachell’s 
near-masterpieces; it will stay in our 
memory long. 


Alexis? 


HE boy musician is a favorite hero 

[ of novels. But Alexis is a little 

different from many musical he- 

roes, His character is developed along 

lines that fascinate, amid surroundings 

that are touched with color and per- 
meated by flashes of light. 

Alexis is a boy of Jewish parentage 


*Miss Haroun Al Raschid. By Jessie 
Douglas Kernish. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

+Fishpingle. 
Vachell. 
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who wins his way to a place where he 
knows some illustrious artists. Among 
these is a superb woman about whom 
hangs a mystery. Alexis has his part 
in tearing away this veil of mystery. 

Mr. Maclean writes with distinction 
and care—it is a pleasure to read his 
work, 


The Secret Witness” 


N a rose-garden the destinies of the 
I nations were decided upon by a lit- 

tle group of conspirators. A young 
princess of Bohemia and her English 
lover—a diplomat—overheard the plot. 
Out of that comes a thrilling story—a 
story of the causes and beginning of the 
war. 

This is one of the most delightful love 
stories George Gibbs has written. It has 
mystery, unexpectedness, sweetness and 
sustained interest. 


Red Pepper s Patientst 
NLY Red Pepper could have gath- 
O ered together such a motley crew. 
And only Red Pepper could have 
made the sacrifices they needed to have 
made. But Red Pepper comes up to the 
scratch every time. 

The book is really a series of episodes, 
each of them making a story. But in 
each the red-headed young surgeon is 
the life and the inspiration and he loses 
nothing of that charm which has made 
him perennially popular. 


The Wages of Virtuel 


O where in the world are there 
N soldiers with more possibilities for 
thrilling stories than in the 
French Foreign Legion. In the present 
day a man is supposedly killed; his 
widow marries again and with his resur- 
rection to life he knows himself to be 
superfluous. So he enlists in the Foreign 
Legion and there comes into a contact 
with a young Englishman. It is his 
wife’s son. But not till death itself re- 
leases him does he confess his identity. 
It is a pathetic tale and an impressive 
one; the theme is handled in a way that 
makes it peculiarly readable. 


The Long Lane's Turning$ 


T is a long time since we had a book 
from Mrs. Post Wheeler. Now it 
arrives, and once again we find the 

author gifted with the power to hold and 

*The Secret Witness. By George Gibbs. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
+Red Pepper’s Patients. By Grace S. 
Richmond. Doubleday, Page & Co, $1.35. 
tThe Wages of Virtue. By Captain 
Percival C. Wren. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
§The Long Lane’s Turning. By Hallie 
Erminie Rives. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 





to play upon our emotions with a bi 
theme. 

Here again is the story of a man w! 
almost sold his soul for drink. From 
brilliant career he went down to tl 
depths; out of the midst of a mire o 
crime he emerges to become a hero, a 
most a martyr. 

This is one of the real story books o 
the season. We do not take it too ser- 
iously, but we know that as diversion i 
cannot be surpassed. 


The Case of Mary Sherman’ 


OLONEL BRADY has done excel- 
C lently well with his first novel. It 

has the atmosphere of real life and 
its people are convincing. In his de- 
lineation of a fight between the church 
and politics he has developed some deeply 
absorbing dramatic scenes, and his touch 
of mystery is just enough to whet the 
interest. 

Mary Sherman, the Bishop and the 
Big Boss are strong characters. They 
play out their parts in a fashion that 
holds the imagination enthralled. “The 
Case of Mary Sherman” is a book that 
both men and women will enjoy; it has 
the great gift of being clean even while 
it is intense. 


Treas ure and Trouble 
Therewitht 


HIS is a mystery story with a very 
I slight mystery. It begins with a 
hold-up—two bandits steal twelve 
thousand dollars and hide it away in a 
swamp. A tramp finds it and uses it— 
out of this situation grows a vividly dra- 
matic tale, most of the scenes of which 
are laid in San Francisco, and culminate 
with the earthquake on April 18, 1906. 
Miss Bonner has the gift of story-tell- 
ing. Her tale moves quickly and evenly 
to a strong climax, Incidentally she in- 
dulges in some excellent character-study 
work. Her Panchon is a splendid bit of 
character creation—as are Garland and 
Mayer and Louie Alston. 


The Unholy Threet 


HIS is the story of the Body, the 
I Voice and the Mind. It is the 
story of Tweedledee, the most 
atrocious little villain created in many a 
long day. 
Edgar Allan Poe might have written 
this book—or rather he might have con- 
ceived it. It has a depth of horror that 


*The Case of Mary Sherman. By Jas- 


per Ewing Brady. 
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+Treasure and Trouble Therewith. By 
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appalling; it rivals Mrs. Lowndes’s 
,\dger” in the power to make one shud- 


Echo, who posed as the woman who 
t a parrot shop, and Tweedledee the 
iby—what crimes they did not commit 
om baby murders to the murders of 
ipless old men. But Tweedledee lost 
nis hold on Echo and the Voice told 
v-hat it knew. There followed retribu- 
tion. 
This is so unusual as to be uncanny; 
n the realm of fiction that deals with 
the outlandish it stands among the pres- 
ent season’s books supreme. 


The Shelleys of Georgia* 


PICTURESQUE portrayal of 
A Southern life, its generous hos- 

pitality and the charming char- 
acteristics of some of the population fills 
this strong novel. 

Captain Gabe, a politician, peach-grow- 
er, and, in fact, all around successful in- 
dividual, and his lovable daughter Rose 
are types of the best blood. Naturally 
Rose is the center of numerous circles, 
as her philanthropy is wide-spread and 
as a belle she is unsurpassed for popu- 
larity. One of her most ardent admir- 
ers is a strong character whose stand- 
ard of morality made him a menace to 
society. How Rose in her uplift work 
wrought his salvation and re-established 
him in a cleaner life treats a steadily 
growing problem in a most original man- 
ner. That Rose knows intuitively how 
to handle weaklings is proven, yet a less 

*The Shelleys of Georgia. By Beatrice 
York Houghton. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. $1.35. 


compelling character would have caused 
havoc in the lives of all concerned. The 
story leaves a profound impression, far 
above the usual works of fiction. 


- ss 
™ King Coal ”* 

N “King Coal,” his latest novel, Up- 
I ton Sinclair has put into prose fiction 

the facts elicited by the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations and the 
courts with respect to the recent labor 
troubles in the coal mines of Colorado. 
the pyramids. Finally, with the clair- 
tolerable working conditions, the petty 
tyranny of pit-bosses, corruption and 
perversion of the whole industrial and 
political machines. 

Sinclair is careful to give the novel 
an imaginary and therefore neutral lo- 
cale. But out of his experience with 
skeptical readers he states in a less dis- 
creet postscript that he has described 
conditions exactly as they exist in five 
States. He cites court opinions and 
magazine articles to prove that the ad- 
ventures of Hal, his hero, might be du- 
plicated in a hundred mines of “free 
America.” 

Hal is a youth who leaves his pros- 
perous and comfortable home and seeks 
work in the mines purely out of a desire 
to study at first hand the conditions of 
the working classes. For months he 
actually lives the life of the people he 
wants to study—in the mines, the hovels 
they call homes, at work, and at play. 
When he leaves he believes the com- 
panies have the miners in the position 
that two section bosses had him at the 


“ *King Coal. By Upton Sinclair. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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very outset of his adventure: while one 
compelled him at the point of a revolver 
to throw up his hands, the-other felled 
him from the rear. 

The book is written with the simplicity 
and the alert eye for action and adventure 
of a juvenile nevel. Uoignant scenes 
among the creatures of many nationali- 
ties, crouching before the whip of indus- 
try, appear on many pages. By and 
large, “King Coal” is probably Sinclair’s 
most important book. 


The Broken Gate* 


ASTING conventions to the winds 
% and treating of bold facts, not 

however in a repulsive manner, this 
popular author tells of the persecution 
of an humble woman of the industrial 
class who had taken a misstep. 

The story opens with a blow at con- 
ventionalities when Aurora Lane meets 
her supposed “deceased” son Don at the 
train, after a twenty years’ absence. On 
the way home, surrounded by an indig- 
nant mob, he learns the true facts of 
his unfortunate birth and his mother’s 
status in the community. To protect his 
mother’s reputation he battles with her 
accusers and is arrested. Within twenty- 
four hours after his joyous home-coming 
he is despised by many and shunned as 
a social outcast. He struggles with the 
situation admirably, not, however, with- 
out his mother’s misfortune being ven- 
tilated in detail, but withal he maintains 
his attitude of devotion as her protector. 

Needless to say the situation is ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful, but its description 
and development is most interesting. 


+The Broken Gate. By Emerson 
Hough. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 





Works of General Interest 


Poems* 


ALPH HODGSON’S little volume 
R “Poems” is the work of a true 
poet, and it is delightful to at 
last have his poems brought together 
into so charming a sheaf. They are 
powerfully imaginative, full of vigor yet 
delicate, their rhythm tuned to the-poet’s 
mood and subject, lilting, joyous, emo- 
tion-stirring or epical as in “The Bull.” 
Perhaps this poem, depicting the tragic 
ending of the discarded leader of the 
herd, is the most powerful in the book, 
the picture of the herd’s ingratitude and 
fickleness toward the figure who has 
directed their fortunes and commanded 
their obedience unquestioned for years. 
“The Song of Honor” breathes of the 
spirit of exaltation and joy of life, in 
its beauty, in its spiritual intent. “Eve” 
is delicately imaginative and full of elu- 
sive charm and fancy, musical, the weird, 
exotic music of the East. The shorter 
poems reveal a whimsical humor, a light 
ouch blending subtly with the deeper 
Ste that runs through them all. 
alph Hodgson is an artist; his work 
reathes of the inspiration, the imagina- 
tive power of the poet. His poems once 


discovered are not to be forgotten. They 
are of a quality that makes one desire 
to add them to one’s “poet’s corner.” In 
introducing Mr. Hodgson to the Ameri- 
rendered a true service. 

can public, The Macmillan Company has 


Eugenie M. Fryer. 


Toward the Goal} 


RS. WARD has been a very care- 
M ful student of the work on the 
battle-front. Her letters to 
Colonel Roosevelt, inspired by a sugges- 
tion from Mr. Roosevelt, are as keenly 
interpretative of the effect of the War 
on the English heart and mind as any- 
thing that has been written. 

Colonel Roosevelt writes a preface to 
the volume, in which he discusses the 
part England has played in the War, 
comparing the War with the great Na- 
poleonic struggles, only showing how the 
present conflict is infinitely more huge 
and will in results be more far-reaching. 

Writes Colonel Roosevelt: 

“Even the Napoleonic contest was 
child’s play compared to this. Never has 
Great Britain been put to such a test. 
Never since the spacious days of Eliza- 
beth has she been in such danger. Never, 


*Poems. By Ralph Hodgson. The 
Macmillan Company. 

{Toward the Goal. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 


in any crisis, has she risen to so lofty 
a height of self-sacrifice and achieve- 
ment.” And of Mrs. Ward’s volume he 
says: “It is of high value as a study 
of contemporary history. It is of at least 
as high value as an inspiration to con- 
structive patriotism.” 

Mrs. Ward has included in her letters 
her impressions of the War area; she 
has been a visitor at the headquarters 
in France of the British Army just be- 
fore the Russian Revolution, and while 
the Somme retirement was still in prog- 
ress; she has the statistics of the whole 
case in hand, and she uses them to prove 
her points. Her discussion is of the 
effect the War has had, is having and 
will have upon the life of the British 
nation and upon the relations of Great 
Britain to the rest of the world. 

The letters that deal with the Navy 
are particularly important; the impres- 
sions set down of France as a theater of 
war are unusually colorful; the discus- 
sion of ways and means, equipment, etc., 
is excellent, showing wide information on 
the subject; the study of German mo- 
tives is penetrating and impressive; 
while the speculations as to the future 
may be felt to contain some prophecy 
as well as the intelligent forecasting of 
one whose experience has put her in close 
touch with events and has given her the 
opportunity to compare and figure out 
many possible contingencies. 


os 
Plain Song* 
» LAIN SONG” is a deep spiritual 

p expression inspired by the War, 

these poems having been written 
1914-1916. In reading the poems one 
cannot but feel that Mr. Phillpotts has 
given of his deepest and his best. Like 
so many writers who have been touched 
vitally by this world catastrophe, his de- 
velopment through the War is impress- 
ively evident. The poems are full of the 
rhythmic beauty and solemnity of plain 
song, the chant of a new David yearning 
over his beloved country assailed by ene- 
mies; yet awaiting the end of the con- 
flict with the serenity of soul of one who 
believes utterly in the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil. These poems, in short, 
touch the deep realities of life with all 
the superficialities cut away, suggestive 
of the New Age upon which the world is 
entering. 

“August the Fourth, 1914,” “A Song 
of Empire,” “Civilization to All States,” 
“Song of the Sons,” “Freedom of the 
Sea,” “Salute,” “March of the New Re- 


 *Plain Song. 1914-1916. By Eden 


Phillpotts. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. 


cruits,” “To the Navy,” all ring with the 
passionate love of country. They throb 
with emotion, Saxon in their powerful 
rhythmic swing, and in the diction. It 
is the soul of England singing in the 
pain and stress of battle. Again, while 
he sees. with clear-cut vision the moral 


‘rssues at stake, there is no rancor in his 


songs, no hate. In Germania, he would 
have the world “surgeon her” that her 
“sorry soul” may be cleansed, and so 
would he “free a noble slave.” This is 
essentially the English point of view. 

The poems to Edith Cavell, to Rupert 
Brooke, Palinode and Gallipoli are all re- 
markable and full of reverence for Eng- 
land’s great sons and daughters. Here 
and there one finds, as in “Winter Night 
or Spring,” his passionate love of Nature 
paramount; though always he uses it as 
the tapestried background, the sign and 
symbol of his thought. 

It is a remarkable volume of verse Mr. 
Phillpotts has given us, and one perme- 
ated with spiritual beauty, an exquisite 
revelation of the soul of England, her 
idealism, her integrity, her quiet giving 
of her best without measure that civiliza- 
tion, humanity may be saved to the 


world. Bugénie M. Fryer. 
The Rebirth of Russia* 


T is just because Mr. Marcosson’s 
I book is “frankly journalistic,” as he 
says in his foreword, that it is valu- 
able. Anything else at this time is pre- 
mature, although some efforts have been 
made in that direction by ambitious and 
enthusiastic writers. The situation in 
Russia changes from day to day and we 
are at all times without that complete 
information which is desirable. All that 
we can do is to wait, and meanwhile wel- 
come whatever does throw real light on 
the situation. 

Mr. Marcosson hastened to Russia 
when the first news of the revolt reached 
London, was there during some of its 
formative stages and had access to all 
sources of news, including the highest 
representatives of the new order. It is 
delightful to have a plain, straightfor- 
ward narrative of the revolt from the 
pen of a trained and unprejudiced writer. 
Mr. Marcosson was abundantly equipped 
for his task, so that his little book gives 
us not only a concise and consecutive 
account of events, but the motives under- 
lying springs of action among all parties 
in Petrograd. 

Perhaps most important of all is his 
description of the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, many of whom are already in re- 


*The Rebirth of Russia. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. John Lane Company. 
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tirement. Best of all is his report of an 
interview with Kerensky, upon whom all 
the hopes of the new Russia now seem 
centered, but who, by the time this is 
printed, may be in eclipse—so rapidly 
do events move in that country. 

Mr. Marcosson writes well and with a 
minimum of opinion. He does give us an 
understanding of the philosophy of the 
various groups of Revolutionists, but is 
careful to abstain from prophecies except 
those of the most general character. Al- 
though “journalistic,” it is one of the 
books which represent such a_large page 
in history that it seems destined to more 
than temporary importance. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Prince of Parthia* 


TUDENTS of American drama are 
~ beholden to Dr. Henderson for the 

extended researches on his part 
which have resulted in such an illumi- 
nating piece of editorial work as we are 
here offered. While “The Prince of 
Parthia” has for some while been re- 
garded as one of the only two plays by 
Americans actually given professional 
performance before the Revolution, scant 
knowledge was to be had concerning the 
author of a tragedy which, while it may 
be lacking in dramatic quality, at least 
shows the hand of a poet under the spell 
of Shakespeare, and addicted to Restora- 
tion tastes. Dr. Henderson in his In- 
troduction brings to light many new 
facts concerning the social standing of 
Godfrey, and incidentally reflects the in- 
tellectual status of Philadelphia and 
Wilmington, N. C., during Godfrey’s 
brief career. 

It is appropriate that Dr. Henderson 
should thus reinstate Godfrey as a figure 
of some cultural attainments, and show 
him moving amidst the refined society 
of North Carolina. For Dr. Henderson 
has himself been identified with that 
State for many years, and is in touch 
with the local history and the local pride 
of that section. He has gone about his 
researches with minute observation and 
infinite pains. With the result that his 
Introduction is at once illuminating and 
entertaining, filled with human touches 
which breathe forth the very manner of 
the times. Godfrey’s father, inventor of 
the Quadrant, is described by his friend, 
Benjamin Franklin, as “a_ self-taught 
mathematician, great in his way. 

He knew little out of his way, and was 
not a pleasing companion; as, like most 
mathematicians I have met with, he ex- 
pected universal precision in everything 


*The Prince of Parthia. By Thomas 
Godfrey. Edited with Introduction, His- 
torical, Biographical and Critical, by 
Archibald Henderson. Limited Edition. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


said, and was forever denying or distin- 
guishing upon trifles, to the disturbance 
of all conversation.” 

This temperament was not inherited 
by Godfrey’s son. Dr. Henderson’s in- 
troduction, full of cogent quotation—for 
he has patiently followed up every lit- 
tle reference—points to young Thomas’s 
poetic sensibilities, and it is the belief 
of the editor that, in the future, God- 
frey, Jr., as he is recorded on the title- 
page of the “Juvenile Poems,” will be 
given a proper and important place in 
the list of early American poetry. 

What Dr. Henderson’s Introduction 
does confirm for me is this: that the 
zest of early American letters lies in 
companionship; in tracing out those as- 
sociative connections, which, in the cases 
of the Godfreys, father and son, places 
them with the foremost men of the time: 
Franklin, Benjamin West, Hopkinson, 
Duché, Provost Smith, and countless 
others, many of whom were to figure 
later as subscribers for the first edition 
of “The Prince of Parthia.” 

To Dr. Henderson, likewise, belongs the 
credit for having satisfactorily proven to 
the present reviewer that performances 
of Godfrey’s tragedy, after its first pres- 
entation by Hallam, were given by Ama- 
teurs, before it was finally revived by 
Godfrey’s alma mater in 1915. 

Those who have in any way done re- 
search work in the field of American 
drama will appreciate fully the clear, 
logical pursuit of Dr. Henderson’s in- 
vestigations. They are so set forth that, 
with their copious notes and references, 
the student may for himself pursue 
further the stately culture of the times. 
He has established a vivid background 
for the rmmpressionistic sketch which is 
the resultant of his study of Thomas 
Godfrey, Jr., and his friends. He has 
likewise established North Carolina’s 
claim to a part in the early history of 
the drama in America. 

As a piece of book-making, the present 
limited edition of “The Prince of Par- 
thia,” issued to celebrate the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the first 
production of the play in 1767, is a beau- 


tiful example. Montrose J. Moses. 


A Son of the Middle 
Border* 


HE supreme value of Hamlin Gar- 

I land’s autobiography, “A Son of 
the Middle Border,” is the real- 

istic presentation of the life of the Mid- 
dle west of fifty years ago, a life now 
vanished, but, like all vital things, liv- 
ing on still in the race. Today, in 


*A Son of the Middle Border. By 
Hamlin Garland. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.60. 


this moment of grave crisis in the na- 
tion’s life, it seems peculiarly fitting 
that this life of the pioneer of the 
Middle Border should be emphasized; 
for it is of these qualities of endur- 
ance, revealed in these sturdy pioneers 
that we, as a nation, are mo'ded and 
fashioned, that unconquerable spirit of 
New England brought to bear upon the 
primeval borderland of the Middle West. 
From Hamlin Garland we get the spir- 
itual significance of America, that com- 
ing face to face with the great elemental 
facts and realities of life in all its re- 
lentlessness, and in that recognition 
meeting this struggle against innumer- 
able difficulties with a fine courage and 
spiritual power that is unconquerable. It 
is this inability to endure, to do without, 
to carry on to accomplishment due to 
over-prosperity that is eating into the 
moral fiber of the nation, and it is well 
that the qualities that made us should 
be brought forcibly home to us. 

Toil, unremitting, ceaseless, is the lot 
of this son of the Middle Border, an end- 
less struggle against Nature in all her 
ruthlessness. Yet Garland never lost his 
sense of beauty, his keen, spiritual per- 
ception and appreciation of the spiritual 
in Nature. 


The pure, clean winds sweep 
ing across the wide spaces of th 


prairies, the song of birds, the fields 
bordered with flowers, caught his eye 
and uplifted his spirit even when he 
trudged wearily day after day behind 
his plow. 

This is the epitome of the man’s life, 
and it is re-expressed in his tramping 
through New England and his struggle 
against starvation in Boston in his efforts 
to win a place for himself. In him 
burned a genius no hardship could kill 
nor crush. It was a struggle that forced 
this pioneer to expression, that brought 
out the depths of his great soul. 

His harshness in regards to his father, 
who sacrificed the comfort and happi- 
ness of his children to the realization ot 
his pioneer’s dream, is offset by the ten- 
der, exquisite picture of his mother, 
whose last days were made glad by this 
talented son of hers. 

Mr. Garland has clothed his story in 
all the beauty of expression so eminently 
at his command, and through it flashes 
and sparkles a humor that never fails. 
It is an epoch-making book in American 
literature, enshrining a tensely human 
document of nation-wide significance; an 
unconscious revelation of the value of 
inheritance, of tradition. An appeal it 
is, likewise, to us of today to rise up out 
of the slough of materialism into which 
we as a nation have sunk, and to arm 
ourselves once more with the spiritual 
power of the pioneer. It is as if we 
heard again the cry of stalwart Walt 


Whitman. Eugénie M. Fryer. 
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The Christ We Forget* 


T is as an English journalist, a cor- 

[ for the London “Daily 

News,” that Mr. Wilson has made 
his reputation. But its crowning achieve- 
ment comes in this new life of Christ, 
which gathers together all the facts of 
the events that lead from Bethlehem and 
Olivet and puts them into a narrative 
so simple as to be classic, so picturesque 
as to insure fascination on the part of 
even an indifferent reader and so con- 
vineing as to leave self-condemned those 
who have neglected the charms of the 
Master Jesus and have permitted Him to 
become the Christ they forget. 

There is no fiction in this book; the 
author has not let his imagination fur- 
nish embroidery for the story; but he has 
studied the life of Christ from so many 
angles; has delved into so many sources 
for his material that he gives us unex- 
pected and entirely new sidelights on the 
subject. 

Back of the brilliancy of the narrative, 
which has a disarming simplicity, is the 
sure faith of a man who without pre- 
tense to academic training has approach- 
ed his subject reverentially, lovingly and 
undoubtingly. This is the faith of an 
intelligent man and it makes for con- 
vincingness. 

The book is one that every Christian 
should read—it will throw light on the 
darkness of the days that are upon us. 


The Coming Democracyt 
ago 


ERR FERNAU some time 
fixed the responsibility of the 


War on his own nation. His 
“Because I Am a German” is the great- 
est arraignment against the German im- 
perialistic government that been 
penned. In “The Coming Democracy” 
he goes further to expose the political 
system of Germany as carried out by the 
government, and makes an impassioned 
appeal to the German people to throw off 
the trappings and traditions of a dy- 
nasty that is obsolete and join the world 
in establishing modern democratic prin- 
ciples to take the place of outworn medi- 
geval customs. 

*The Christ We Forget. By P. Whit- 
well Wilson. F. H. Revell Company. $1.50. 


+The Coming Democracy. By Hermann 
Fernau. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


has 





Fernau shows the attitude assumed by 
the Emperor and his adherents; he re- 
veals their egotism, their pettiness, their 
willingness to sacrifice their people to 
their selfish ends. He shows how the Ger- 
man people have been duped; how the 
nations have been trapped and how the 
only solution for the world problem that 
has grown out of one man’s ambition is to 
throw off the yoke of a militarist govern- 
ment and a despotic ruler and step forth 
free and untrammeled to take a deserved 
place among the peoples of other nations. 

It will be hard for historians of the 
future, comments Herr Fernau, to jus- 
tify the acts that led to the present War 
or the methods by which the purposes 
of the War have been pursued by the 
German Crown forces. 
ple cannot remain blind forever; this 
prophet of a new Germany sounds a 
clarion call for “Germany for the Ger- 
mans” and a comp!ete separation from 
the principles built up by Bismarck. 

It has become punishable by death in 
Germany to own a copy of “Because I 
Am a German.” It looks as if even the 
German Imperial Government had begun 
to see the handwriting on the wall. 


Goldfish Varieties and 
Tropical Aquarium Fishes* 
P is door the first complete gold 


The German peo- 


fish book ever written is this work 

by Mr. Innes. And he has done 
his task thoroughly and exhaustively, 
while the work of making the book has 
developed an elaborate volume rich in il- 
lustration and unique in both the con- 
tents and manner of its pictures. 

The book is written from a strictly 
practical standpoint, and although the 
underlying scientific principles of aquar- 
ium maintenance are fully set forth, the 
language employed is simple at all times 

The author, in addition to being a dyed- 
in-the-wool fish enthusiast, is quite as 
much a devotee to photography, the com- 
bination giving the reader a result not 
heretofore attained in aquarium and fish 
pictures. The photographic illustrations 
include “portraits” of a number of noted 
prize-winning exhibition fishes. Also for 
the first time anywhere is shown gold- 
fishes in the act of spawning. 





*Goldfish Varieties and Tropical 
Aquarium Fishes. By William T. Innes. 
Innes & Sons. 


Great interest has developed in 


ancy 
aquarium ffishes other than goifish, 
There are about three hundred of ‘hem, 


mostly imported. Heretofore nea: y all 
information regarding them has be.» ob- 
tainable only in numerous small f: ‘eign 


catalogues. The author has collect: | al] 
this data and presented it in cond: nsed 
form, so that all breeding habits and 
care requirements may be ascertain in 


a few minutes. 

Fancy fishes are subject to a n 
Their treatment has br: ight 
forth many experiments. Only those used 
by practical and successful fancier 
described and recommended. 


of diseases. 


The illustrations of aquarium plants 
are the most comprehensive ever attempt- 


ed. These, as well as the pictures o1 


liv- 
ing fishfoods and fish enemies are all 
made from life by specialists in their own 


lines. 

A chapter entitled “40 Don’ts” a 
resumé of vital points of the book and if 
faithfully followed should insure success- 
ful aquarium management. 

Each chapter is not only written out 
of the author’s own long experience and 
devotion to his hobby, but has been gone 
over carefully by leading experts in spe- 
cial lines, including Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
head of the U. S. Fish Commission. 


Behind the German Veil* 


ITHOUT doubt we are begin- 
W ning to appreciate the fact 
that there is a German veil 
and that it needs tearing away. This 
book is a revelation—it reveals von Hin- 
denburg, the hard and the cruel, the 
brutal prosecutor of an unholy war; it 
reveals men like Herr Crass of the Krupp 
reveals the wily von 
Bernstorff and a few of the leaders of 
the junkers and some of the Reichstag. 


The author of the book is Dutch, but 
his experience in America as a journalist 
gives him the power to write in a vivid 
and interesting way. He confesses to 
having played the good American game 
of “bluff” in order to get behind the 
German veil, and he must have p!ayed 
it to good purpose. His book is one of 
the most interesting the War has pro- 
duced. 


enterprises; it 


*Behind the German Veil. By J. M. 
de Beaufort. Dodd, Mead & Co. 









Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


italy Mediaeval and 
Modern* 


HE attention of Englishmen and 
Americans is directed with intense 
sympathy upon Italy at the pres- 
»ment, both because she is engaged 
them in the common cause of de- 
e the liberties of Europe against 
ilitary despotism of Germany, and 
se they hope that one result of the 
contest will be the restoration of 
st provinces and the completion 
her national unity. This book pro- 
vides us with a continuous narrative of 
Italian history from the time of the bar- 
barian invasions until the present day. 
The book is arranged in four sections. 
The first comprises the period down to 
1250, in which year the death of the Em- 
peror Frederick II dissociated Italy from 
the Empire. The next takes us on to 
1527, when the sack of Rome closed the 
age of the renaissance, a period in which 
Italy remained till near the close inde- 
pendent. The third period is that of 
foreign domination, and closes in 1789. 
The that of the Risorgimento, 
when Italy recovered her independence 
and achieved her unity. Each period has 
treated by its author with full 
knowledge, and with a sympathy which 
secures the interest of the reader. 

By a singular historical chance, the 
conqueror of Italy, who inspired Italians 
again with national consciousness was 
himself an Italian. For though born in 
Corsica Napoleon’s surname Buonaparte 
indicates his Lombard descent. He did 
indeed annex Italian territory, despoil 
Italian cities, and exact a heavy Italian 
blood-tax for his wars; but he set up an 
Italian kingdom, and gave the people 
good government and.equal laws. The 
peace of Vienna put the Italians once 
more under their former dynasties and 
gave Austria dominion over Venice and 
Lombardy, but henceforth unity and in- 
dependence were the aims every true- 
hearted Italian set before himself, and 
they were attained by successive steps 


last is 


been 


and various means during the last cen- 
tury, and it is hoped that the conclusion 
of this war will see the last stage of the 
great restoration to Italy of all that was 
hers. This fascinating story is vigorously 
set forth in the volume before us. 


Italy Mediaeval and Modern. A His- 
tory. By E. M. Jamison, C. M. Ady, K. 
D. Vernon and C. Sanford Terry. With 
a Preface by H. W. C. Davis. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 


A Diversity of Creatures* 


HIS collection of stories and poems 

is designed on the plan of a va- 
riety entertainment, where the 
are so diversified that there is 
something to suit every taste. Mr. Kip- 
ling aims to please, but only that he may 
gain an audience who will hear from him 
the truth as he sees it. Beyond the joke 
and jest, the juggling and contortions, 
lies a grim purpose, an earnest patriotic 
seriousness. Most of the stories in this 
volume were written before the war. One 
of them, first published in 1913, tells of 
two German aviators who get into trou- 
ble for taking a bird’s-eye telephoto sur- 
vey of England for military purposes. 
It reveals that sense of intelligent anti- 
cipation of events for which Mr. Kipling 
undoubtedly has a genius. Only two stor- 
ies especially deal with the war, and in 
them the author is at his best. ‘They have 
restraint and dignity. There are no 
tricks or fireworks, but they are written 
with immense power and sincerity. In 
one of them, the best perhaps, “Swept 
and Garnished,” Frau Eberman has been 
well trained in the German school of 
mechanical order. She is taken ill, and 
retires to bed, having made all arrange- 
ments for the carrying on of her house, 
that she may recover in an orderly Ger- 
man manner. She is, however, haunted 
and driven mad by troops of massacred 
children’s ghosts. This is by no means 
Kipling’s first excursion into symbolism, 
but it is certainly one of the most suc- 
cessful. In another Mary Postgate is a 
fine study of a colorless commonplace 
“companion” stung into vitality by hatred 
of the German aviator who mangles a 
child with a bomb. In striking contrast 
to these are two “comic” stories, “The 
Village that Voted the Earth Was Flat” 
and “The Horse Marine,” which are as 
poor as anything Mr. Kipling has done. 
“The Dog Hervey” and “In the Sauce 
Boat” are two powerful stories of mor- 
bidity, which, in spite of their happy end- 
ings, leave a bad taste in the mouth. 
They deal with the obsessions of a drunk- 
ard who is haunted by the spectre of a 
squirting dog, and with an_ epileptic 
young man and woman who meet in a 
railway train and compare symptoms. 
“In the Presence” is in the old Kipling 
manner, and deals with the India the 
author loves so well. Finest of all the 
stories is “Friendly Brook,” a little gem 


turns 


*A Diversity of Creatures. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. Macmillan. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. in America. 


which reveals Mr. Kipling as the greatest 
writer of short stories we possess. It 
is quite perfect. 

Mr. Kipling’s poetry is very uneven. 
He can write doggrel, and he can write 
verse of exquisite feeling, of which the 
poem, “The Children,” with its poignant 
expression of the sorrow of loss and des- 
olation is a good example: 


“That flesh we had nursed from the first 
in all cleanness was given 

To corruption unveiled and assailed by 
the Maker of Heaven 

By the heart-shaking jests of 
where it toiled on the wires 

To be blanched or gas-painted by fumes 
—to be indued by fires 

To be senselessly tossed and retossed in 
stale mutilation 

For this we shall take expiation from 
crater to crater.” 


A Soldier's Memories” 


S we -read this most interesting 
collection of a soldier’s memoirs, 


we are reminded of the remark, 
“What a lot of life a man can live if 
he is not set on living!” Sir George 
Younghusband left Sandhurst some 
forty years ago, and he seems to have 
been within hearing of bullets from then 
till now. He was in action on the Indian 
frontier within a few hours of first join- 
ing his regiment, and we gather that, 
except when fighting elsewhere, he has 
been fighting there ever since. The at- 
tack on the Khyber in 1878, the Kabul 
campaign that followed on the murder 
of Sir L. Cavagnari, the Burmese War, 
MeNeill’s Zareba, the Chitral Expedition, 
the Boer War, the Mesoptamian cam- 
paign—about all these he has something 
to tell of which he has seen with his own 
shrewd eyes. The book is not a formal 
biography, but is made up of what the 
author would call “casual remarks” about 
the campaigns and other adventures he 
himself has taken part in; about kings 


decay 


and generals and small fry, about gal- 
lant actions that have come under his 
notice; about political problems that have 
arisen within his experience—the whole 
seasoned with amusing stories. He keeps 
himself in the background, but apart 
from the fact that he was always being 
selected for dangerous service, there is 
no disguising his readiness and capacity. 

But who shall return us our children? 

*A Soldier’s Major- 
General Sir George Younghusband. Her- 
bert Jenkins. E. P. Dutton in America. 


Memories. By 
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He tells us that the British subaltern is 
accustomed to sudden calls on his re- 
sources and takes things as they come. 
Certainly Sir George did so himself. Once 
he was detailed to conduct 500 camels and 
their two hundred and fifty attendants 
from the Punjaub to Egypt. He knew 
nothing of the idiosyncrasies of either, 
but succeeded in preventing the former 
from falling off the train and the latter 
from lighting camp fires among the bed- 
ding on board the ship. At the Staff 
College he used his common sense to 
throw light on a@ problem that had long 
baffled all the high authorities. Asked 
in an examination, why the British had 
not blown up a certain bridge in the Wa- 
terloo campaign, he hazarded the sugges- 
tion that they were out of powder. It 
seems to have been the only explanation 
that the professors had not considered. 

One of the greatest demands of his 
native wit must have been when he and 
one Gurka took a six months’ trip into 
the unfriendly Shan States to map out 
a route for the British Army to follow 
in the Burmese War. He knew neither 
country nor language; was imprisoned; 
risked torture; could only use his in- 
flamed eyes one at a time; had to part 
with his only tooth brush to a potentate 
who thought it big medicine—but return- 
ed to his base the map with him. 

His frontier stories would make a book 
by themselves. The chapter dealing with 
them is significantly headed “Their Lives 
in Their Hands,” for the frontier officer 
is a target both for the sniper and the 
fanatic. But a murder or so does not 
prevent Sir George from recognizing the 
Pathan’s point of view! “First comes 
one Englishman to shoot birds or beasts, 
then come two Englishmen to map, and 
then come an army to take the country. 
It is better therefore to kill the first 
Englishman.” 

He can be fair even to politicians. 
After saying that Lord Roberts and the 
soldiers could have finished the Boer 
War in a year, he adds: “But political 
considerations of the very weightiest de- 
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scription, and which since have proved 
most sound, intervened and thus the war 
became a lengthy one of attrition.” The 
process of attrition leads to such inci- 
dents as this: A good-looking girl came 
to the commander of a British force and 
invited him to go to a farm that he 
might trap a certain Boer leader. Tak- 
ing his precautions, the commander 
found that there was a trap, and that 
he was half in it himself. Thereupon 
the fair one went home unscathed. Per- 
haps episodes of this kind may have 
weighed with the Boers when ‘they de- 
cided recently that the British yoke was 
preferable to the German. 

Among the great ones whom Sir 
George mentions are Lord Roberts, whom 
he idolizes; Lord Kitchener, for whom 
his admiration stops a long way this 
side of idolatry; Sir William Robertson, 
about whose strong and strenuous back 
and good square honest British head it 
is comforting to read; and ex-President 
Roosevelt, thus summed up by his un- 
dutiful son: “You know, father likes 
to be top dog, the most prominent per- 
son wherever he is. If he’s at a wedding 
he wants to be the bride, and if he’s at 
a funeral he wants to be the corpse.” 
The book makes capital reading. 


Posthumous Poems* 


N his preface Mr. Gosse tells us that 
I the earliest were written in 1857, the 

latest in 1907. Among them are eleven 
Border Ballads, written probably in the 
early sixties; end these are the most 
interesting part of the book. They are 
imitations so close as to be nearly as 
good as the originals. Swinburne’s pow- 
er of imitation was a peculiar faculty of 
his own, shown in his parody of Mrs. 
Browning as much as in these ballads. 
That parody might have been written 
by Mrs. Browning if she had gone mad; 








*Posthumous Poems. By Elgernon 
Charles Swinburne. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse and Thomas James Wise. Hine- 
mann. 





it has the recklessness of lunatic genius, 
not the careful scholarship of the paro. 
dist. And so in these Border Ballads 
there is no careful scholarship. In imita- 
tion Swinburne had the dramatic faculty, 
He could be those whom he imitated, 
There is hardly a touch of Swinburnese 
in one of them. Oniy here and there 
does the poet’s own natural prolixity 
exaggerate the prolixity of the ballad, 
He repeats more perhaps even than his 
originals. But he has every metrical 
trick of the true ballad at his command, 
besides the language, in which he seems 
to think as if it were native to him. It 
is a curious fact that the task of imita- 
tion gives Swinburne a narrative power 
he displays nowhere else. His instinct 
tells him that his common luxuriance of 
description would be incongruous, and so 
he foregoes it and attends to business like 
his models. You might argue that this 
imitation was a trivial game for a great 
poet, until you read the ballads. But 
they justify it. When we are given a 
good thing, it is ungrateful to protest 
that it ought not to be good. 

Mr. Gosse prints the poem on “The 
Discovery of the Northwest Passage,” 
with which Swinburne competed for the 
Newdigate in 1815, but did not win it. 
There is, too, a long ode to Mazzini 
which Mr. Gosse proves to have been 
written early in 1857. A good contrast 
to these odes is the Parody of Tenny- 
son’s despair, called “Disgust.” But the 
fun and the parody are more in the mat- 
ter than the manner: 


“You would like to know, if I please, how 
it was that our troubles began? 

You see we were brought up Agnostics, 
I and my poor old man. 

And we got some idea of selection and 
evolution you know— 

Professor Huxley’s doing—where does he 
expect to go!” 


There is not much of Tennyson in this; 
but, then, there is not much in the orig- 
inal. 
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Of What Is 


Civilization the Product? 


civilization is the product of eco- 

nomies, and that culture, science 
and the arts are the outcome of com- 
mercial growth; arguing that commer- 
cial expansion means wealth, and wealth 
makes possible leisure to spend in the 
cultivation of the gentler arts. While 
it is true that the arts have flourished 
in times of commercial prosperity, yet is 
it not equally true that the over-pursuit 
of the commercial has the tendency to 
crowd out a desire for anything beyond 
the getting and accumulating of money? 
Does it not tend to deaden our sensi- 
bilities, reducing them to a materialistic 
basis where the highest ideal is material 
success, success to be won at all costs, 
and where finally expediency oftentimes 
sweeps away moral principle? 

Because of this viewpoint, we are apt 
in this country to look upon art as an 
exotic, a pretty accomplishment for the 
dilettante rather than a force that is 
interwoven into the backbone of our 
lives. This is due, perhaps, to our new- 
ness, to our having no traditions, no 
background of values to guide us. Is 
it any wonder, then, that art has been 
stifled and has grown anemic? has strug- 
gled up through the smoke-cloud of 
a commercial atmosphere dwarfed and 
abnormal? Yet the proof that it is a 
vital force lies in the fact that it has 
come to the surface despite all efforts 
to smother it. If there is to be an awak- 
ening of a national consciousness, and 
there are signs as sure as the buds on 
the bare trees in March, it must come 
as the expression of a people athirst 
for beauty, athirst to express something 
deep within their souls that will be dis- 
tinctive because inherent to them and 


Sin students of history claim that 


| to the soil from which they spring. 


As religion is the intrinsic need of the 
human soul to express worship, so art 


t is the inherent need of the soul to ex- 
y Press beauty; but before we can have 


art we must develop not only our sense 
of beauty, but our power of vision to 


p see into the soul of beauty hidden be- 
neath the grime of the commercial, lurk- 
» ng in the brown earth at our feet, in 


the rhythmic purr of engine-driven ma- 
chinery. Beauty is not a cult for the 
few, any more that art is an excrescence. 
The man of vision will find both in the 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


dingy factory town as well as on the 
sun-drenched mountain top. In almost 
any nation, if one reviews the history of 
all ages, one finds that there were at 
least some crude beginnings of art long 
before the development of the economic 
side. It is also beyond dispute that 
great creative spirits have not been those 
so much of the leisure classes as those 
of the working classes, men and women 
who have felt the pinch and the strug- 
gle against want, who, in short, have 
developed their souls, not through ad- 
vantages, but through privation. There- 
fore, while civilization may be the pro- 
duct of economics, it is not wholly so. 
Civilization in its essence is the product 
of the material and the spiritual work- 
ing side by side without discord, and 
thus making for unity, in contradistinc- 
tion to barbarism that makes for isola- 
tion. Take, for example, the eleventh 
century in France, a warlike age, if you 
will, but an age of culture, of art, of 
struggle, whose flowering came in the 
early days of the Renaissance. Three 
things are notable in this eleventh cen- 
tury in France. (1) The awakening of 
a people to a sense of nationalism; (2) 
The democracy of art, it being an age 
when every craftsman was an artist ex- 
pending an artist’s zeal in the perfect- 
ing of his work; (3) The refining power 
of beauty. This age was undeniably a 
great age, though it was in no sense a 
commercial age. It was an age of the 
“whole” man, of the “whole” nation, 
whose ideal was the permeation of the 
material by the spiritual; for the ma- 
terial must be touched and lifted up by 
that which is divine if it would become 
immortal. 

Commercial prosperity is good; trade 
expansion and industrial activity is an 
important and necessary part of the na- 
tion’s life and growth. It is an expres- 
sion of virility, of youthful vigor, of a 
reaching out toward unity. Yet this 
economic side must not eclipse and over- 
shadow everything else. If the nation, 
or the individual is to be “whole,” it 
must not curtail its activities and its 
energies to mere material success. Spe- 
cializing is one of the dangerous tenden- 
cies of the age. There must grow up 
side by side with the economic, and with- 
out discord, the world of art and culture 


and the things of the spirit. Otherwise, 
as history proves, the nation, as the in- 
dividual, will fall by its own weight. 
Pure materialism is abnormality, a colos- 
sus whose end is destruction. A man 
with a materialistic bias is superficial 
in his judgments, limited to the realistic 
and the graphic, failing because of his 
lack of vision to penetrate beneath the 
surface; failing, too, in creative and in 
interpretative power. To be truly great, 
a man, whether he be a financier, a steel 
magnate, a soldier or a poet, must pos- 
sess this power of vision. So also with a 
nation. The end of efficiency is inevita- 
bly self-destruction, because it crushes 
out this power of vision, reducing the 
individual as well as the nation to a mere 
mechanism—victims truly of over-organ- 
ization. 

Just as in March walking through the 
brown, silent woods one feels the first 
stirrings of the spring long before one 
can see the buds, so one feels the first 
stirrings of an awakening sense of na- 
tionalism in this country that for so 
long has been a mosaic rather than a 
nation. Is this twentieth century to be 
for us what the eleventh century was 
for France? Will the awakening of 
the public consciousness bring with it 
an awakening desire for art, for culture, 
for the things of the spirit? If we are 
to live as a nation, it must. Art must 
permeate the nation’s life, must become 
as integral a part of our daily lives as 
our bread and butter; and through it will 
we be touched by the refining power of 
beauty. Commercial expansion, the de- 
velopment of our resources is impera- 
tive and will doubtless make us a great 
world power; but side by side with it 
must develop likewise science and the 
arts, the whole touched by the spiritual 
spark that is life itself. It will avail 
us little to overrun the market places of 
the world if we forget to seek the moun- 
tain top—the source of all our strength; 
for if the spirit of commercialism is 
alone developed, the soul of the nation 
will become maimed, withered, flabby. 
Civilization in its fulness, is not the 
mere product of economics. It is rather 
the offspring of economics and the arts, 
the material and the spiritual blended 
and harmonized into a unity forged by 
a continual striving after the ideal, which 
is but the real made perfect. 
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HARLES FROHMAN died at a 
* time when it was difficult to tell 

in what way his followers among 
the English dramatists would distribute 
their loyalty. J. M. Barrie still remains 
with the Frohman corporation simply 
because Maude Adams remains. Since 
the War we have heard little from Henry 
Arthur Jones, although a letter from 
him informs the present writer that, de- 
spite the fact that his whole interest is 
centred on the conflict, he has been able 
to finish a comedy which may be seen 
in New York during the season. Pinero, 
whose pen is less active than we should 
like to have it, has gone over to the new 
firm of John Williams, himself one of 
Frohman’s former staff, and has taken 
“The Gay Lord Quex,” in which we re- 
member relishing John Hare and his su- 
perlative company, and has revamped it 
to accord with the progress of the time. 
Pinero is too excellent a craftsman to 
do this refurbishing on the surface, and 
the play itself is too organically inter- 
esting to be overweighted, as Bronson 
Howard’s “The Henrietta” was over- 
weighted, when put in modern dress, 
with electric bells instead of bell ropes, 
and automobiles. We cannot quite see 
John Drew in the title role. Either Mr. 
Williams’s or Mr. Drew’s ambition is 
miscasting the latter these days. 

No, the British dramatist is too deeply 
engrossed with other things than the 
theatre. Galsworthy is a pamphleteer 
during this stressful period, and so is 
Shaw. The only thing done within re- 
cent years by the latter is the one-act 
skit, “The V. C.,” and Lady Gregory pos- 
sessed the rights to that when she was 
last in America two seasons ago. John 
Masefield, busy with ambulance work on 
the field of action, hasn’t time even to 
answer letters from his publishers, and 
so we could go through the list. 


By Montrose my Moses 


As a new theatrical year begins, we 
miss the long column of promises usually 
given out by “C. F.” from the wharf, as 
he landed from his London hunt for nov- 
elty. We even note this year, that how- 
ever adventurous managers are in their 
plans for new productions, their foreign 
novelties are slim in number, and though 
on the lists we discover a few Berlin 
adaptations, and one or two Viennese 
librettoes, we should imagine managers 
hesitating some time before thrusting 
the enemy down the throats of theatre 
patrons. Yet it is possible for German, 
French and Italian opera to dwell side by 
side, and for our concert stage to be ami- 
cably in harmony. 

Announcement comes to us that after 
an absence of some time from the legiti- 
mate field, Daniel Frohman will once 
more become actively engaged in the 
theatre. I have never thought him so 
wedded to the moving picture business 
that he would forget the joy of those 
years at the little Lyceum Theatre on 
Twenty-third Street, when Sothern was 
young and picturesque in “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” and “An Enemy to the King.” 
We hope that he will have sufficient faith 
in the repertory idea to take hold of his 
present Lyceum, and make it a place of 
distinction and association. That is what 
we need in New York—to love our thea- 
tres for the type of drama they give us. 

Which theme recalls another pleasant 
rumor in the theatre. We have known 
for some time that Margaret Anglin has 
wanted to break from the pleasant light 
comedy drama, which she can do so bril- 
liantly, and to establish a theatre of her 
own, where she can give Greek drama 
according to the standard established by 
her at the Berkeley Greek Theatre in 
California, and where Shakespeare, in 
garniture of Livingston Platt, may have 
his regular season as in the palmy days. 


Now she comes forward, or is reported 
as having said, that she deems it sacri- 
lege for Daly’s Theatre, so long boarded 
up with burlesque posters on its columns, 
to be lost to Broadway forever; and that 
she intends taking down the shutters, and 
luring a theatre public below the theatre 
district of Forty-second Street, by the 
richness of a repertory. We should de- 
light to see Miss Anglin in charge of her 
own theatre, for, of that group which 
flourished in the days of Charles Frob- 
man’s stock company, she is the only 
one to attain real distinction. Even if 
Daly’s does not materialize, there is 
still Miss Anglin’s other venture with 
Walter Damrosch—to give Greek drama 
in Carnegie Hall, that auditorium so fitted 
up as to be a veritable theatre on the 
hillside. 

It is doing Mr. Faversham an injustice, 
however, to say that Miss Anglin has 
alone carried the banner from the stage 
of the Empire Theatre. He has himself 
advanced in an ambitious way, and we 
are indebted to him for many comment- 
able productions from the time to took 
Stephen Phillips under his wing, and then 
turned to Shakespeare. At present his 
faith is in Shaw and Brieux, and during 
the coming season we shall see him i 
plays by these two dramatists, plays al- 
ready familiar to the reading public. If 
I am not mistaken, one of them is Brieux’s 
“The Red Robe,” which Réjane brought 
to this country on her last visit. 

It is a commentary on our theatrical 
state that it is difficult to announce the 
plans of any large personalities on the 
stage. We allow such an excellent artist 
as Otis Skinner to do fine work for se\- 
eral seasons in a flimsy play, “Miste! 
Antonio,” without demanding that he be 
given a threatre and be allowed to build 
up a repertory for himself, which woull 
enrich his artistry and establish him, 4 
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-manent artist, and less subject 
vary of a chance success, For 
s rare on the American stage 
resent moment. It comes in 
snatches, but there is no sustained work. 
Sometimes we are alarmed for the fu- 
ture. it might be that were a repertory 
theatre in existence, such lesser artists 
as Jane Cowl, Elsie Ferguson, Marie 
Doro, Billie Burke and Ann Murdock 
would get the training they need to over- 
come the crudities of mental and spirit- 
ual approach which did not mark the 
actresses of an earlier time. Take, for 
instance, the surety of technique which 
Hilda Spong and Henrietta Crosman 
showed in “Getting Married.” Against 
that we can’t place in comparison the 
work of Phoebe Foster, whose charm was 
largely dependent on the simple grace of 
Carpenter’s “The Cinderella Man,” or of 
Fay Bainter, whose piquantness was de- 
pendent on a role such as she had in “The 
Willow Tree.” There is something 
needed in our theatre at the present time. 

Grace George has modified her ambi- 
tious beginnings in repertory, although 
she will have her season as usual in New 
York, and has persuaded Langdon Mitch- 
ell to write a comedy for her. True to 
her custom of giving at least one revival, 
she is scheduled to present a Moliére 
comedy. This will be more in the light 
of a struggle for the survival of the fit- 
test, since we learn that Moliére is to be 
put into suitable shape for the modern 
audience by Margaret Mayo, author of 
“Baby Mine” and “Twin Beds!” While we 
admire Miss Mayo, is not this attempt of 
hers competing closely with “Ziegfeld’s 
Follies” ? 

Mrs. Fiske, after a long career of fight- 
ing for artistic independence, has gone 
over to the enemy—the management of 
Klaw and Erlanger. But conditions have 
changed so, that there is not the reason 
probably for the bitterness against the 
Theatre Trust that there used to be. Yet 
even if there were, Mrs. Fiske is doing 
no more than the other insurgents, who 
fought tooth and nail for their liberty. 
Richard Mansfield succumbed, so did 
Francis Wilson, and a long line of artists. 
Besides, Klaw and Erlanger is changing 
in its personnel. Associated with the 
firm are Henry Miller, George Tyler and 
Clarence Hyde, and it is under Mr. Ty- 
ler’s guidance that Mrs. Fiske’s fortunes 
will sail the theatrical seas. Let us hope 
that she will be given parts to justify the 
technical expertness with which she al- 
ways impresses us. Her days of Becky 
Sharpe and of Tess are memorable; also 
her “Bit of Old Chelsea.” Are there not 
dramatists capable of suiting her, or 
where does the fault lie in the selection? 
Her work in “Erstwhile Susan” was su- 
perlative, but the play was unworthy her 
best efforts. Such an artist should have 
& repertory. 

A commendable line of new managers 


a more } 
to the ' 
artistr) 
at the 


is coming to the fore in New York. .They 
may be the men of the future. Certainly 
we are cordial in our appreciation of 
what Arthur Hopkins is doing, although 
except for Clare Kummer’s comedies, dis- 
aster has followed most of his serious 
efforts. Charles Hopkins, manager of 
the Punch and Judy Theatre, having 
reaped reward with the dramatization 
of “Treasure Island,” has tried out sev- 
eral pieces, with no good results; conse- 
quently he has fallen back on Owen Davis 
for a refined melodrama. Joseph Riter, 
among his ambitious plans, seeks to per- 
suade Mary Anderson that the best way 
to help the British Red Cross is to return 
to the stage and to tour America; though 
we may be somewhat disillusioned with 
her, for the passage of years have 
changed manners and mellowed memo- 
ries, she will draw through sheer curi- 
osity. Frank Conroy, an offshoot of the 
Washington Square Players, is about to 
launch into the managerial field, and has 
had a special theatre built for him—a 
little theatre, where one-act plays will 
be given. 

Belasco, with his usual reticence, waits 
to make announcements close upon the 
actual production. He opens his season 
with a piece by George Middleton and 
Guy Bolton, a light comedy. Curious is 
this union of writers of plays: Hassard 
and Winchell Smith, Clayton Hamilton 
and A. E. Thomas. Winchell Smith tends 
to desert the integrity of the dramatist’s 
province, and to become, besides, a pro- 
ducer, as does also Richard Walton Tully. 
When a dramatist makes a pile of money 
he gets the speculator’s rashness in his 
blood. Did not J. M. Barrie sink a million 
dollars into Frohman’s Repertory Thea- 
tre in London? 

Perhaps the most interesting announce- 
ment for the coming season is that de- 
scriptive of the work to be accomplished 
at the new Théatre du Vieux Colombier, 
which will be under the direction of M. 
Jacques Copeau, with a Board of Di- 
rectors comprising many names familiar 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, and to 
the ill-fated New Theatre of many years 
back. Copeau is in the tradition of An- 
toine, and the younger insurgents of the 
French theatre. It will be one of my 
pleasures to describe in detail to the 


readers of the “Book News Monthly” 
later on the actual accomplishment of 
this ambitious undertaking. At present 
we know that the repertory will carry 
dramas by Racine, Corneille, Moliére, 
even Shakespeare—and that all the 
classic productions will be preceded by 
matinees, when lectures, either in French 
or English, will be given. Among the 
modern dramatists, I find promised us 
plays by Maeterlinck, Curel and Claudel. 
Not only that, but M. Copeau announces 
that his theatre will be open to visiting 
artists. For instance, he already has a 
contract with Madame Yvette Guilbert, 
and there are in store visits from many 
other personalities. It is announced by 
the old French Theatre, which has run in 
New York during the past, that it will 
continue under the distinctive manage- 
ment of M. Lucien Bonheur. But we 
look toward Copeau with more assurance 
that we are going to be given in New 
York at last an illustration of what a 
vital theatre means in a community. It 
will do much to bring artistic America 
and France closer together than ever 
before. ’ 

Plans were already under way for the 
re-appearance of Sir Herbert Tree in 
repertory when that actor’s sudden death 
occurred while he was in London. This 
removes an interesting figure from the 
theatre. The camps were divided as to 
his artistry, but one cannot take from 
him the earnestness with which he fol- 
lowed his determination to give the pub- 
lic a rich production each season. His 
disappearance from the stage in a way 
closes a theatrical era. 

The minor announcements, of which a 
long list might be compiled, point to a 
season of light comedy and farce. The 
theatres have just opened, but enough 
has been given to show the reckless judg- 
ment of both manager and playwright; 
already failures are falling with the au- 
tumn leaves. But that is to be expected 
in the present status of the theatre. We 
are on the eve of reorganization. At the 
present moment our audiences are read- 
ing better plays than they are seeing. 
Some day they will force the managers 
to let them see the plays they read; and 
then we will get the best there is in 
every imaginable dramatic line. 


The Philadelphia Theaters 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


ND now the church folks have 
A their ballet” was the way one cyn- 
ical critic closed his review of a 
semi-religious stage production a few 
years ago. He wrote a clever phrase. It 
revealed the peep-holes through which 
a certain dwindling section of the public 


is wont to glimpse surreptitiously the 
glories of the theatre, and it proved an 
excellent guide to the press agent of 
that production and all of its type which 
followed. But as a summary of such a 
play-pageant as “The Wanderer,” which 
came to the Metropolitan Opera House on 
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From “ The Wanderer ™ 


September 20, it is utterly inadequate, 
if not positively perverted. 

“The Wanderer” has high virtues 
within and without. There is great 
beauty in its simple re-arrangement and 
embellishment of the comforting Biblical 
story of the Prodigal Son. The acting 
never falls from the high standards of 
the histrionic school into which a produc- 
tion of this sort inevitably drops. And 
the staging, though always ornate and 
frequently overdone—surely 120 sheep 
on the platform of any auditorium 
are both—nevertheless advances and for- 
tifies the action. 

Maurice V. Samuels provided the book 
by translating and elaborating a famous 
old play witnessed by Morris Gest in 
Austria the summer before the war. Gest 
looked at the ancient and poorly pro- 
duced play with an eye educated by “Ex- 
perience.” On the spot he purchased the 
American rights. He returned to Amer- 
ica with the manuscript tucked in the 
bottom of his trunk and a vision sprout- 
ing in the back of his mind. David Be- 
lasco, Gest’s father-in-law, was enlisted 
in the work of production, and the man- 
uscript was finally turned over to Sam- 
uels, with very definite instructions as 
to his part in bringing out its possibili- 
ties as spectacle. 

Neither Samuels, nor Gest, nor Be- 
lasco have lost any opportunity to make 
the piece visually impressive. As it stands 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House today it is as colorful as an Urban 
musical comedy, as sensuous as the Rus- 
sian Ballet’s “Scheherezade,” and more 


reverential than “Ben-Hur” ever hoped 
to be. On every point by which the mer- 
its of theatrical entertainments are con- 
ventionally rated it is the superior of 
“Ben-Hur” and even “Joseph and His 
Brethren,” which spun out its short life 
at the Century Theatre, New York, a 
few seasons ago. 

It is well for “The Wanderer,” how- 


ever, that Messrs’ Elliott, Comstock and 
Gest provided it with a superior cast 
Florence Reed is not seen here in the 
role of Tisha. Jean Stewart, who takes 
her place, lacks Miss Reed’s experience, 
but has all her fire. Nance O’Neill, James 
O’Neill, Charles Dalton, Frederick Lewis, 
Lionel Braham and Sidney Herbert eon. 
tribute excellent studies. 

Despite the history of its type, “The 
Wanderer” cannot be dismissed ag 
showman’s adventure, a gigantic gamble 
to reach vaster and vaster audiences. 
And its success in New York now as. 
sured of proportionate duplication here, 
is not surprising, in view of America’s 
awakened interest in pageantry. 


Modern Melodrama 

Journalistic playwriting has reached 
a high estate in “The 13th Chair,” the 
melodrama by Bayard Veiller, which is 
in the midst of a highly successful run 
at the Adelphi Theatre. This is the 
dream play of the author, who writes 
for the moment, who seeks to stun his 
audience and set every member of it to 
work as an unofficial advertising agent, 
who dreams of big “ideals” and their per- 
fect presentation, whose heart yearns for 
crowded theatres and glad “bravos.” “The 
13th Chair” is all this and, in the words 
of the song, “just a little bit wool.” 

Imagine, if you are able, the terrors 
of a first act seance with the stage in to- 
tal darkness and spirits of the other 
world speaking through the medium in 
ghostly tones; a cry in the dark; murder 
on the stage before your unseeing eyes. 

The remainder of the play is worked 
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out behind the closed doors of the room. 


The police inspector arrives and strug- 
gles to follow through the tangled con- 
ditions, methods and motives of two mur- 
ders. Complications pile up as high as 


the pyramids. Finally with the clair- 
yoyant’s aid, the murderer is disclosed, 
and a suberb “show” is ended. 

Certain elements in “The 13th Chair,” 
however, give it title to more serious con- 
sideration than most “good shows,” and 
suggest that Bayard Veiller may yet 
produce a big play. In the medium, Veil- 
ler has brought out a character of 
memorable qualities. The necessity for 
comedy to relieve his darker themes has 
induced him to make the character an 
old Irish woman, shrewd as mediums 
always are and always ready with the 
conventional Irish wit. But as played by 
Margaret Wycherly, there is more to Ro- 
salie LaGrange. “It is, and it isn’t,” she 
says in reply to the charge that spirit- 
ualism is pure fakery. By a hundred 
devices of acting and dialogue the char- 
acter is given large spiritual attributes, 
aside from her qualities as a medium and 
her place in the play as a mother. 

The promise of this play and of “With- 
in the Law” are quite sufficient to en- 
gender the hope that Veiller may yet 
do something big. And it is safe to pre- 
dict that, like most of the best products 
of the American commercial theatre, it 
will be strong, if crude, and true, if un- 
refined. It is highly probable, too, that 
it will be, in the most important sense, 
the joint work of Bayard Veiller and 
Margaret Wycherly, his wife. 


In Nixon Theaters 


The season thus far has offered two 
plays at the Broad noted for cleverness. 
The first, “Our Betters,” is probably, in 
point of workmanship, the best play 
which ever came from the pen of W. Som- 
erset Maugham, author of “Lady Fred- 
erick”; but as Montrose J. Moses has 
noted in these columns, it is tainted 
without redeeming purpose. Modern 
theatregoers are sufficiently sophisti- 
cated to face bald truth without flinch- 
ing, but in America they are still suffi- 
ciently Puritanical to insist on asking, 
“Why?” “Our Betters” frankly has no 
answer. It was worth seeing, if for no 
other reason on account of Rose Coghlan. 
But its limits were cruel. 

“The Rescuing Angel,” in which Billie 
Burke returns to the stage after several 
years as a wife and mother, is a charm- 
ing comedy by Clare Kummer, author of 
“Good Gracious Annabelle” and “The 
Successful Calamity.” Its presentation 
here is antedated by our press time by 
a few hours, but stolen glimpses at re- 
hearsals indicate that Miss Kummer’s 
spring of whimsical humor has not run 
dry, and Miss Burke’s comedy methods 
are as refreshing as ever. The play has 





Billie Burke 


been produced by Arthur Hopkins, who 
discovered Miss Kummer and is still 
keeping her under his wing, and F. Zieg- 
feld, Jr., husband of the star. All of 
which means that the most intelligent 
workmen of the theatre will contribute 
to its production. 

In “The Riviera Girl,” which opened 
the season at the Forrest Theatre, Sam- 
uel F. Nixon was able to offer his patrons 
one of the most beautiful musical come- 
dies of a decade. The prestige of this 
house, and Mr. Nixon’s reputation as a 
manager of great acumen are largely in- 
creased by the annual presentation in this 
city of these Klaw & Erlanger’s musical 
comedies. Mr. Nixon is also able to show 
a series of bookings which promise bril- 
liant seasons at the Broad, where Maude 
Adams will soon be seen in “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,” at the Forrest, where Fred 
Stone will be playing by the time these 
lines are public property, and at the Gar- 
rick which, after opening with “The Wil- 
low Tree,” Benrimo’s delightful fantasy 
of Japan (a play which may be recom- 
mended without reviewing), will exploit 
“The Boomerang.” 


Ray Cox Coming 


Every theatregoer who saw Ray Cox 
in “Twin Beds” at the Garrick Theatre 
season before last will welcome the an- 
nouncement of Manager Harry Jordan 
that she is to feature his vaudeville bill 
at Keith’s the week of October 8. Vaude- 
ville is Miss Cox’s native heath. It is a 
joy to hear her relate how she conquered 
it. In her present act she promises both 
variety and novelty. 

On the bill with Miss Cox will be 
Charles Grapewine in a new sketch. Wil- 
son’s sea lions, one of the biggest spec- 
tacles in vaudeville, is also expected to 





find a place on the program. During the 
week of October 1 Joan Sawyer, the 
dancer, will feature the bill with a novel 
act, and the Watson Sisters, and the 
Four Mortons—the younger generation 
of this famous old combination—illumin- 
ate the bill. 

For two weeks, beginning October 8, 
Lucille Cavanaugh and Tom Dingle will 
be at the local Keith house in the act 
with which they have dazzled patrons of 
Keith’s Palace Theatre, New York, for 
several weeks. Adelaide and Hughes, 
the dancers, are booked for October 22, 
and Blossom Seeley, with a Jass Band, 
for the 29th. Most of these acts, com- 
ing directly from the Palace, Keith’s 
leading house, furnish eloquent testi- 
mony of the superior character of Chest- 
nut Street vaudeville. 

Manager Jordan is not running a mo- 
tion picture theatre, but when he can get 
a film novelty before the picture men, he 
usually does it. Such a one is “The 
Battle of the Marne,” to be shown at 
Keith’s October 1. 


At the Walnut 


ee ROYAL DIVORCE” will be pre- 
A ented by Eugenie Blair at the 
Walnut Street Theatre for one 
week commencing Monday, Oct. 1. First 
presented in 1883, in London, “A Royal 
Divorce” jumped into instant favor in 
England, where it has a record of popu- 
larity second to none. Not a year has 
passed since 1883 that it has not- been 
presented in England or Australia. In 
all this time it has remained unknown in 
America. Miss Blair has undertaken to 
popularize it here. Critics are unani- 
mous in their verdict that with her own 
ability and the play’s merit she will meet 
with abundant success. 

“A Royal Divorce” tells the story of 
Napoleon and Josephine, of the Em- 
peror’s desire for a son with whom to 
establish a dynasty, and of his deter- 
mination to divorce his wife and marry 
Marie Louise of Austria. W.G. Wills and 
G. G. Collingham, the authors, have chosen 
the highlights of this well-known his- 
torical story to draw a dramatic picture. 
The success of the play abroad tells how 
well they have succeeded. Not all the 
events are in the order history teaches; 
not all are given the relative importance 
credited to them by the historians, but 
the result is a faithful picture of the 
times and the characters, and is full of 
heart interest. 

As the unhappy, ex-Empress, who con- 
tinues to love her husband in spite of 
his cruelty, and who watches over his 
safety and goes to his aid in time of 
need, Eugenie Blair never had a better 
vehicle for the display of her genius. In 
the renunciation of her imperial husband, 
in her rush to his side on the eve of bat- 
tle, she stirs her audiences to the keenest 
enthusiasm. 
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The Last Token 


(Upon Seeing Gabriel Max's Famous Painting in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, Bearing this Same Ti e) 
By Elizabeth Glendenning Ring 


ENEATH her tiny feet the arena sand 
B Burns hot and arid, as the breezes fanned 

By tropic palms. The rippling locks, that mould 
Her piquant face, are burnished, like spun gold. 


With flow’r-like grace,—an air remote, forlorn, 
She shrinks, in wistful fear, beneath the scorn 
Of eyes that scorch her with their lustful greed, 
Of lips that writhe, in laughter, at her need. 


An instant, blinded by th’ engulfing flood 

Of light, with nostrils wide, at scent of blood, 
A panther creeps, with stealthy tread and glance, 
To spring upon her,—fixed, in dream-like trance. 


A leopard, kingliest of his forest kind, 

Set free from dungeons where he long had pined, 
Half mad with thirst, morose, surveys his prey— 
Panther and girl, mute, motionless, at bay. 


In cold and sullen silence waits the mob: 

Nor sigh, nor tear, nor lifted hand shall rob 
Their sated souls of one small tithe of mirth. 
When, swift as meteor dashed from stars to eart 


A rose, flung hurtling down from unseen hands 
Falls at her feet, amid the acrid sands. 

A strange and radiant joy illumes her face, 
Her lover’s call she hears, from far off space. 


Thro’ this wild rose, that sings of heart’s desires 
Fulfilled, where Love erects her deathless pyres. 
Against her panting breast she clasps his rose, 
Love’s taper flits before her, fades and glows. 


A flying leap,—a bitter, anguished cry, 

Rome, weary, scarcely cares to see her die. 

Save one, who sobs, in agony, her name, 

While round his rose her heart’s blood steals, like fiame. 


Since Baby Came 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


@™ INCE baby came, dear, when I look on you 
I feel as if I stood before a shrine; 

While in my swelling heart are feelings new, 
As if I visioned something half divine. 


I knew I loved you, dear, with all my soul, 

And always thought you wonderful as light; 
You were to me amphora—precious bowl, 

Filled to the brim with all perfections bright. 


I feel so dumb and big before you, dear, 


And though I know that you are just the same, 


A subtle bond has drawn you yet more near 


Unto my yearning heart—since baby came. 
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Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice."’ It isonall genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


The Victrola is the embodiment 
of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can be safely 
iudged by the artists who make records for it—by the 
music it brings into your home. 

The Victrola stands supreme among musical instru- 
ments because of its wonderful musical achievements— 
because it brings to you the exquisitely beautiful interpre- 
tations of the world’s greatest artists. 

Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, one Galli- 
Curci, one Gluck, one Kreisler, one McCormack, one 
Melba, one Paderewski, so there is only one instrument 
able to bring their superb art into your home with abso- 
lute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided that in- 
strument is the Victrola. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite interpretations of the 
world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. And if desired he 
will demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Ask to 
hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 
“*Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products ofthis Company only. Warning: The 


use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 
Talkin Machine or Phonograrh products is misleading and il'egal. 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII. electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘‘The Book News Monthly’’ when ordering) 


How to Live at the Front. By Hector 
MacQuarrie. $1.25. 


A Green Tent in Flanders. By Maud 
Mortimer. $1.25. 

My War Diary. By Mary King Wad- 
dington. $1.50. 


On the Right of the British Line. By 
Captain Gilbert Nobbs. $1.25. 


The Flaming Sword. By Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart. $1.75. 


Through the Iron Bars. By Emile 
Cammaerts. 75 cents. 


In German Hands. By Charles Hen- 
nebois. $1.50. 


A Son of the Middle Border. By Ham- 
lin Garland. $1.60. 


The Way of the Air. By Edgar C. 
Middleton. $1.00. 


Political Ideals. By Bertrand Russell. 
$1.00. 


The United States Post-Office. By Dan- 
iel C. Roper. $1.50. 


How to Debate. By Edwin Du Bois 
Shurter. $1.35. 


Tennyson: How to Know Him. By 
Raymond M. Alden. $1.50. 


Parnassus on Wheels. By Christopher 
Morley. $1.25. 


Health First. By Henry Dwight Cha- 
pin. $1.50. 


The Coming Democracy. By Hermann 
Fernau. $2.00. 


My Four Years in Germany. By Am- 
bassador Gerard. $2.00. 


The Foes of Our Own Household. By 
Theodore Roosevelt. $1.50. 


The Soul of a Bishop. By H. G. Wells. 
$1.50. 


Red Pepper’s Patients. By Grace S. 
Richmond. $1.35. 


King Coal. By Upton Sinclair. $1.50. 


The Green Tree’ Mystery. By Roman 
Doubleday. $1.40. 


The Fighting Man. By Alden Brooks. 
$1.35. 


The Secret Witness. By George Gibbs. 
$1.50. 


The Shelleys of Georgia. By Beatrice 
York Houghton. $1.35. 


Christine. By Alice Cholmondeley. 
$1.25. 


The Unholy Three. By “Fox” Robbins. 
$1.40. 


The Vintage. By Sylvia Chatfield 
Bates. 75 cents. 


Just Folks. By Edgar A. Guest. $1.25. 


Songs for Courage. By Zoe Beckley 
and Joseph Gollomb. $1.00. 


Plain Song, 1914-1916. By Eden Phill- 
potts. $1.25. 


Fifes and Drums. $1.00. 


Billy Boy and I. By Will P. Snyder. 
$1.00. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Book News Monthly 
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Pic Aether af “Pace Dies 
A War Bride” 


Hetty Hemenway, the Boston society 
girl who in “Four Days” so effectively 
told the story of the war marriage of a 
girl friend and a young British officer 
has herself become a war bride. Her 
father is Augustus Hemenway, a promi- 
nent and wealthy Boston lawyer, and her 
mother is the sister of Bishop Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts. Miss Hemenway early 
displayed literary talent. As a member 
of the exclusive Vincent Club, composed 
of Boston society girls, she wrote not 
only the book, but the choruses and lyrics 
of “A Modern Pandora,” the club show 
given in 1914. Subsequently she wrote 
two short stories, which she considered 
good enough to submit to Mrs. Margaret 
Deland for her criticism. Mrs. Deland 
was charmed with this novice’s style and 


Hetty Hemenway 
Author of © Four Days” 


she placed both stories instantly with 
magazines of the highest literary stand- 
ing, “Four Days” with “The Atlantic 
Monthly” and “Adolescence” with “The 
Century.” Mrs. Deland’s only criticism 
of the stories was that they savored of 
De Maupassant, to which Miss Hemen- 
way replied that she had never read that 
famous French short story writer. 

“Four Days,” which has just been pub- 
lished in book form by Little, Brown & 
Company, is the story of an English 
War-marriage, with a message that will 
strike many an American home now that 
sO many newly-made and newly-married 
young officers are bound for France, 
leaving their brides behind. 

In “Four Days” we read first of the 


young officer’s return from the front to | 
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Ready This Month! 


What Allah Wills’ 


A Tale of Morocco 
By IRWIN L. GORDON 


Author of 
“The Log of the Ark” exc. 











Do you want to go to out-of-the-beaten places where 
each day has its story? 


Mr. Gordon will take you. He knows every road through the land 


of the purple sunset. And you will long remember a man and a gir! 
who never feared in the relentless city that meets the desert sands. 


With colored frontispiece and four black-and-white illustrations by 
Modest Stein. Striking window display. Net $1.35. 


Under the Witches’ Moon 


By NATHAN GALLIZIER 
Author of “The Court of Lucifer,” etc. 


A story of Rome in far-off days, how Tristan, the Pilgrim of 
Avalon, came riding there all for love of Hellayane—and how he lived 
and fought in battles long ago. 

“This new book adds greater weight to the claim that Mr. Gal- 
lizier is the greatest writer of historical novels in America today.”— 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Four colored illustrations by The Kinneys. Net, $1.50. 


Sylvia Arden Decides 


A Third CHEERFUL BOOK, a Sequel to “Sylvia’s Experiment” 
and “Sylvia of the Hill Top” 


By MARGARET R. PIPER 


Wherein Sylvia shuts tight the doors of college and comes out- 
doors. She meets all that comes her way with the old-time spirit. 
And you'll want to know how she decides. 

“There is a world of human nature and neigh- 
borhood contentment and quaint, quiet humor in 
Margaret R. Piper’s books of good cheer.”—North 
American, Philadelphia. 

Illustrated by Gene Pressler. 


Net, $1.35 


THE PAGE COMPANY oston'mass: 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Book News Monthly 
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his family and to the girl who is jealous 


of the time he must give them. Then | 
the marriage, the honeymoon of four | 
days, tinged with sadness bythe knowl- | 
edge of the inevitable separation to come | 
so soon, and then—good-bye! How the | 


young manhood of England went to the 
ordeal makes a most appealing tale. 


The heroine of “Four Days” is really | 
one of Miss Hemenway’s friends, a well- | 
known Boston society girl. The story | 
ends with the hero’s leave-taking at Vic- | 


toria Station, London, but the sequel, if 
written, would narrate his death in the 
Dardanelles. 


And now Miss Hemenway has become | 
the bride of a young American officer | 
who will soon see service abroad, for on | 


August 21st she was married to Lieut. 


Auguste Richard, of the National Artil- | 
ery Reserves. Lieut. Richard is a New | 


Yorker, a Harvard man, and he was in 


business in New York until the War | 


broke out, when he joined the army. 


Dr. Charles ie Thompson 


Dr. Charles Lemueal Thompson has | 


been fittingly called the Grand Old Man 


of the Presbyterian Church of the United | 
States. Although in his seventy-ninth | 
year, the veteran preacher and adminis- | 
trator still retains his mental vigor, as | 
this latest product of his virile and | 


forceful pen abundantly testifies. Dr. 
Thompson has had a busy life, filling 
his days and years with tasks and duties 


well worth doing. A graduate of both | 


Princeton and McCormick Seminaries, he 


was ordained to the Presbyterian min- | 
istry fifty-six years ago. He filled im- | 
portant pastorates until the year 1898, | 
when he became secretary of the Home | 
Missions Board. Dr. Thompson was | 
elected Moderator of the General Assem- | 
bly in 1888. He has done editorial work, | 
written several important books, pub- | 
lished a volume of verse, played a promi- | 
nent part in the formulating and prose- | 
cution of the forward policy of the Home | 
Missions Board, and earned for himself | 
on every hand the high regard and un- | 
bounded respect not only of his imme- | 
diate associates and contemporaries, but | 


of a much wider circle of people who 
recognize in him a man who has lived 


long and lived worthily, striving ever for 


the uplift of mankind. 


Motion Picture News 
By Harold P. Quicksall 


ITH the first flicker of the first | 
shadow across the first motion 
picture screen in the first pri- | 


vate projecting room, some progenitor | 
of the modern movie “fan” must have | 


arisen and hailed the “new art.” Ever 


since, men have kept up the cry with 
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Your Thoughts Make You 


Do You Want to Know Just How 
to Control Your Making? 


Then get this little mine of information which has been declared by many is 
the best book on the subject. Mr. Allen takes the position that thoughts lead to for- 
mative action, and a man can intelligently control his thinking so as to produce results 
he wills. No efficiency is possible until a man has learned the secret of making his 
mind work out the success desired. Besides the inspiration and instruction of this 
wonderful book, you will find many suggestions in the articles published in THE 
LYCEUM WORLD, that make you a man of HEALTH—WEALTH—SUCCESS 
and POWER. This offer is a special one to readers of this magazine, so act at once. 
If you send your dollar and are not perfectly satisfied, ask us to refund the money. 


As a Man Thinketh By JAMES ALLEN 


A remarkable volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to thie 

discovery and perception of the truth that 
“They themselves are makers of themselves” 
by virtue of the thoughts which they choose and encourage; that mind is the master- 
weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the outer garment of circum- 
stances, and that, as they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain, they may 
weave in enlightenment and happiness. 
CONTENTS. 
Thought and Purpose. 


The Thought-Factor in Achievement. 
Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 


Thought and Character. | 
Effect of Thought on Circumstances. 
Effect of Thought on Health and the Body. 


It is little books like this that give one higher ideals and renewed inspiration. 
They make one forget “circumstances” and “environment” and think only of the power 
that lies within oneself. “‘Thought tends to take form in action,” and Mr. Allen shows 
how practical this can be made and what a force it can become in the life of anyone. 
“You will be what you will to be,” is not merely a poetical thought, but a practical 
truth. With a definite ideal in his mind, believing in it and working towards it, Mr. 
Allen claims a man can make of himself what he wills. “As a Man Thinketh” is a 
book to make a friend of and may be studied for years without exhausting its truths. 
GS pages, printed on exceptionally heavy Canterbury Laid paper. 


The Lyceum World 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward 
steadily each year, through good times and hard times, 
is one which to-day is appreciated in every home where 
it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, be- 
cause it brings INSTRUCTION, INSPIRATION and 
ENTERTAINMENT—twelve months for only $1.00. 

It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, con- 
taining the ablest discussions on Literary, Musical, En- 
i@||  tertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives 
| GRINGLE.. i. 4 those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, 
After-Dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Ora- 

tor, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, while it 

broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
; articles, which during the year will include subjects not 
Sse discussed in such manner elsewhere. 


| INSTRUCTION 
ENLIGHTENMENT 
ENTERTAINMENT 


mmittees Chartanques/ , 
and Audijenes 
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Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Musician, Story-Teller? 

The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms to-day demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind, write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and Delightful Employment? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as 

high as $10,000.00 in six months without 


a 
Our Special Offer much effort. Teachers, ministers and 
other professional men and women are 
The Lyceum World $ 00 
twelve numbers and 


pleased to do this work, and many cul- 
As a Man Thinketh 


tured people are wanted. State your 
Send Money Order, Express Order or 


experience, time you can give, age, ete., 
and make application. 

One Dollar Bill. If personal check 

is sent add ten cents for exchange. | 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 


Please send me a year’s subscription 
and “As a Man Thinketh,” for which 


I herewith send you $1.00, to the 
THE LYCEUM WORLD I folowing ‘aadvess: 
Dept. B. Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOTE—No Free Copies. Samples sent | 
for 15 cents or four copies for 50 cents. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








Knitting Needles Are Clicking 
All Over the Land— 


turning yarns into all sorts of useful articles for military and 
civilian use. 


. Women who like unusual and different belongings and acces- 
sories would enjoy having some of the new jeweled and enameled 
knitting needles—the new vogue. 


Knitting needles with enameled tops, 50c, 75c and $1 a pair. 
With jeweled tops, $3, $4, $5.25 and $6.25 a pair. 
Metal knitting needles with jeweled tops, $6.75 and $7.25 a pair. 





You May Enjoy Roses 
in September— 


the fresh, dewy fragrance of June roses—enjoy them in September 
or in any other month of the year, if you have a bottle of 


Queen Mary Rose Speciale Perfume 


on your dressing table. It has the true rose fragrance, and is a 
delicious scent. 


Extract . $1, $2 and $3.50 a bottle Face Powder . $1.50 a package 
Toilet Water . $2 and $3.50 a bottle Sachet .. . . $la package 
Talcum Powder ... . 50ca box 

















And Rose Spéciale is a preduct of the Queen Mary Laboratories, 
and for sale exclusively in the John Wanamaker Store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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perfect constancy while the movies plac- | 
idly turned out a steady stream of stuff | 
which might have gone by any other | 
name. 

From the beginning, however, there 
were those who saw big possibilities in 
the flickering shadows. Though loving 
the older arts, they looked upon the new 
one with sympathic eyes and awaited the 
fruition of powers which every element 
of it seemed to offer in synthesis with 
very other element. 

They waited long. They saw the 
camera enthralled for months, it seems 
years, by the chase. The “new art” was 
content with the spectacle of a man roll- 
ing down hill with a dog at his heels, and 
streams of persons in pursuit. Then 





Mae Marsh 


came the difficult struggle through what 


might be termed the paper-back novel | 


stage. Finally, with the birth of the 
American feature film early in the pres- 
ent decade, the making and presentation 
of celluloid entertainment began to put 
forth some shadowy claims to the rank 
which its promoters had long been ask- 
ing for it. 

The early struggles of the movies were 
due to their mechanical nature and origin. 
Motion pictures could not command art- 
ists until they could serve them. As a 
consequence, they were nurtured up to 
their maturity by showmen. Gradually 
they developed and attracted men who 
were fired by the latent powers, men pos- 
sessed of an eye for the pictorial or a 
sense of the dramatic. 
groping blindly in the dark and attaining 


many things partially, set the movies on | 
the plateau over which they are now | 
marching rapidly to great achievements. | 


In the mind of the casual student of 


motion pictures the first films making | 


These men often | 


__ADVERTISING SECTION 


| real pretense to artistic values are asgo- 


This pen for the boys 
at the front carries its 
own knapsack of ink 
tablets. 


SWAN 


4 MILITARY 
1 FOUNT-PEN 


| Your soldier in the trenches, 
or your jackie on the rolling 
sea can not carry a bottle of 
ink with him. Yet you want 
him to write home, and he 
wants to. “Therefore make 
it easy for him—see that he 
has a Swan Safety Military 
Fount-Pen. Al! he has to 
do is fill up the barrel of 
his pen with water from 
his flask and drop in a Swan 
dry ink tablet taken from 
the magazine of his pen. 
One tablet makes a pen full 
of ink. 


This cut shows the ink tablets 
carried in the barrel 

of the pen. A few 

turns of the plug at 

the end of the bar- 

rel give access to 

the ink tablets. 

Plug can not 

drop out and 


A pen possessing 
all the Swan 
points of su- 
periority. 


Price complete 

with pocket clip 

and ink tablets, 
$3.00— at Wana- 
maker’ s; also at sta- 
tioners and jewelers. 


i! Mabie, Todd & Co. 


17 Maiden Lane, New York 
209 S. State Street, Chicago 


London Toronto Paris 


————~aeeeng 


ciated with the Lasky Studios. | 
in the Lasky productions that the keen. 
est eye for pictorial values, the most in- 
telligent sense of stage decoration and 
the most skillful lighting were to be 
found. It was probably while viewing 
these Lasky productions that the vrow- 
ing film patrons first became aware of 
the feeling that after all the silent play 
might be tolerated. ; 


Then came Griffith. The initiated know 
that the man who made “The Birth of a 
Nation” was a director for Biograph for 
several years and produced some of his 
best films while in the employ of that 
company. The vast majority of moving 
picture fans, however, probably traveled 
backward through the Griffith output 
from “The Birth of a Nation” to “The 
Escape” and “The Avenging Conscience,” 
so the Lasky influence reached 
first. 


was 


them 


The student found that all the virtues 
which the Lasky directors practiced had 
been mastered by Griffith and his co- 
workers, and that they in turn had made 
contributions which carried the new art 
a little further. To the excellent staging 
and lighting experiments of Lasky, Grif- 
fith added a knowledge of scenarios 
equalled by no other film director. Amer- 
ican audiences have yet to see a photo- 
play possessing the smooth continuity of 
“The Birth of a Nation.” 

In the last two years, however, the 
movies have grown with great strides. 
Where the industry in 1915 offered one 
sincere and competent director and three 
actors, three directors and a dozen actors 
may now be found. Within the industry 
there is not only better understanding of 
what the movies can do, but a clear grasp 
of what they can’t do; and bold original 
work is to be expected in the next two 
years. 

On September 10 a new force from 
which a great deal is expected, entered 
the field with the first release of “Polly 
of the Circus,” the first Goldwyn produc- 
tion. Goldwyn has completed twelve 
films, which are to be released at the 
rate of two every month. In the first 
of these, “Polly of the Circus,” there are 
few marks of a distinguishing character 
beyond a further reach for naturalism in 
the management of crowds in street 
scenes, and in acting. Mae Marsh, easily 
the greatest player developed by the 
movies, plays the title role with an elo- 
quence which leaves little need for words. 

In the productions to come, however, 
Goldwyn has a great deal of interest to 
reveal to the movie-going public and 
will prove to the serious student that 
straight thinking is now being applied 
to the manufacture of photoplays. The 
films particularly in mind are “The Bird 


| Doctor,” with Mae Marsh; “The Eternal 
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Magdalene,” with Maxine Elliott, and | 


“Baby Mine.” These films reveal the | 
purposes and functions of the elaborate | 
Goldwyn Advistory Board, which brings | 
together representatives of three arts in | 
the persons of Samuel Goldfish, formerly | 
with the Lasky company, of the sceen; | 
Edgar and Archibald Selwyn, Arthur 
Hopkins, Margaret Mayo and Roi Cooper | 
Megrue, of the stage; and Porter Emer- 
son Browne and Irvin S. Cobb, of prose 
fiction. 

The first thing for which the Goldwyn 
pictures we have seen in theatres and 
projecting rooms are notable is their sub- 
stitution of simple, beautiful stage set- 
tings, reflecting the import of the play 
and the personality of the dominant play- 
ers, for the luxurious extravagance of 
the conventional set. This, we take it, 
is strangely enough, a contribution of 
the stage. It reflects the independent 
spirit of Arthur Hopkins, director gen- 
eral, as well as Everett Shinn, the artist, 
who is given credit in “Polly of the Cir- 
cus,” and other painters and illustrators 
whose services Goldwyn has enlisted. 

In “Polly of the Circus” there is little 
effort at the employment of novel light- 
ing devices. Indeed, there is little in the 
film to demand special effort of this sort. 
On the other hand, the homely, rustic 
character of the play, with the Bohemian 
life of the circus overlaying the Puritian- 
ism of the small town, gives opportunity 
for pictorial sets which have been abund- 
antly utilized. The third important test, 
the flow of the narrative, this film stands 
in good style. Not once during its course 
is the casual observer likely to complain 
of “padding,” or to escape the clear pro- 
gress of the action. 

Only to those unfamiliar with the tedious 
steps by which the movie has developed 
will the progress made by Goldwyn seem 
small. And to those who have seen the 
first pictures and are familiar with the 
men and women behind the management 
of the concern, the promise of really im- 
portant achievement in the very near fu- 
ture seems large. Here are motion pic- 
ture producers who put artists in charge 
of their first productions and have prose 
fictionists on their advistory board. That 
means two things: that they realize the 
Value of every scene in the course of a 
film as a creator of atmosphere, and that 
they know the method of the movies | 
must be narrative rather than dramatic. 
These are lessons some portions of the 
moving picture industry have been long 
mice noche hi 
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against imitations. 
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SABER AND SONG 


A Book of Poems 
By William Thornton Whitsett 


DR. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: “I have 
just read the volume of poems, and am glad to 
express my admiration both for the fine poetic, 
idealistic, and religious spirit of the book, and 
also for its excellent technique.’’ 

EDITH M. THOMAS: ‘The contents present 
a wonderfully varied range of subjects, of meas- 


ures and treatments—from Ode to Sonnet, from 
stately narrative poem to the delicate whimsical 
lyric.”” 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX: ‘‘Saber and 
Song gleams and ripples; it is full of beauty.” 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY:  “‘A fine, 
true note you strike here from all the tense- 
strung cords of life.”’ 

“4 very notable additjon to American poetry 
for this year.’’ ‘‘An unusual book.’”’ ‘‘A book 
that will live and grow.”’ 






At Bookstores generally. 164 pp. postpaid. Cloth,$1.25 
Address: WHITSETT INSTITUTE, Whitsett, N.Carolina 













dane Who prefer 
Ladies to nil nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 
































Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 
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Anywhere At Any lime 


A Thermos Carafe brings comfort and convenience 
You can fill it with your favorite 
beverage and keep this just as you want it—hot or 
cold—in your library, living room or on the veranda. 
Keeps contents cold for 72 hours, or hot for 24. 

Look for the name THERMOS. 


There are 72 Thermos styles. 


On sale at all better drug, department or 
sporting goods stores. 

American Thermos Bottle Co. 
General Offices: 35-37 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


Factories: Norwich, Conn. 








It insures you 


More than 10,000,- 


Do Business by Mail 


It's a with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. Our catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail ae ne | Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% 
guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 

Contractors a Can _ 

Druggists armers, Etc. 

Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


Koss-Gould, 10.9-X Uhve di 
Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
heustS St.Louis 





ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look’ Look! 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 
For while formidable to the enemy 
rhey inspire a friend. Look! 


He was wise 


See how more 


imposing 
Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 


** These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
reader some idea as to the sweetness, pathos and charm 
of the remainder of the volume."’—Louisville Times, 


Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 
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Personal Greeting 
Christmas Cards 


The warmth and friendliness of a personal card of 
Christmas greeting often gives quite as much pleasure 
as would a gift. 


This page shows a few of the attractive cards ready 
now in the Social Stationery Section of the Wanamaker 
Store, and designed and made in our own workrooms. 
To your imagination must be left their colorings, of holly 
and poinsettia, fir and flame, but the pleasing designs you 
may see for yourself. The engraving is of the most ex- 
pert kind, and the hand-coloring is done by skilled artists. 


The prices given below are for the cards as shown 
here, with envelopes to match. Many will wish to have 
their own names added to the cards they order; this 
may be done from their visiting-card plates; an extra 
charge will be made for this service. 


PRICE LIST 
803. ; ‘ ; $0.50 a dozen 
826-827 . . : ‘ ; .75 a dozen 
§18-819-811-785 . ; : 1.00 a dozen 
783-786-842-853-839 } 
851-831-834-835-802 | 
760-765-766 : ; , 1.50 a dozen 
843-845-848-840 —. ; . 2.00 a dozen 
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1.25 a dozen 


Jewelers, Silversmiths and Stationers 
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